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BERT HARWELL lecturer, photographer, musician, 
poet and naturalist, National Audubon Society rep- 
resentative from Berkeley, California, is the coun- 
try’s outstanding interpreter of bird songs through 
ubistled imitations. His excellent all-color motion 
picture films have been made in nationwide travels 
ever deserts, mountains, prairies and valleys. His 
lecture bookings compel him to travel even more 
extensively—to 47 states in three transcontinental 


trips one year! 


TO SEE QUICKLY 
AND CLEARLY what 


my telephoto lens will see 


A wildlife photographer needs to see quickly and clearly what his tele- 
photo lenses will see. I chose Bausch & Lomb 7X,50 because it has 
the highest relative brightness of any 
binocular, and a wide field of view. 
Anyone choosing a binocular should 
consider these factors. Good glasses 
give increased pleasure in close-up 
observation and reduce nerve and 


eve strain. 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG. ;2 
peges of useful information you 
should know before you buy any 
Binocular. Tells how to select a glass 
fer your own use. Bausch 5 Lomb 
Optical Co., 575 Lomb Park, Roch- 
ester 2, N.Y 


Bausch & Lomb 
7X,50mm Binocular 
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NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 


1000 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 28, N. Y. 
COMING EVENTS AT AUDUBON HOUSE 
Through November 30 
Third Audubon Centennial Exhibition 


Audubon As An Animal Painter 
(original works) 


Audubon House and the Library are open Monday through 
Friday from 9 to 5. Closed Saturdays, Sundays and Holidays. 


Your Membership Supports This Work: 


Audubon Junior Clubs, in which more than eight 
million children in schools and youth groups have 
been enrolled since 1910. 


Audubon Camps, for training adults in nature and 
conservation, at Medomak, Maine; Greenwich, Con- 


Mecticut; Kerrville, Texas; Norden, California. 


Audubon Screen Tours, lectures and color motion 
pictures which reach an audience of 500,000 people 
@ year in some 160 cities- 


Audubon Wildlife Tours around Lake Okeechobee 
and into the Everglades National Park, under direc- 
tion of trained naturalists. 


Audubon Art Tours, loan exhibits of original art 
by famous bird painters. 


Branches and Affiliates of your Society advance 
the Audubon cause in more than 200 communities. 


Research Projects, especially for species threat- 
ened with extinction. 


Photo and Film Department, from which wild- 
life photographs and slides can be purchased and 
educational films rented. 


Service Department, through which advice as to 
Mature books, prints, bird cards, binoculars, etc., 
may be obtained, and such items purchased. 


Public Information Department services mem- 
bers, and furnishes the press and radio with infor- 
mation about nature and conservation. 


Publications: Audubon Magazine, sent to all mem- 
bers; Outdoors Illustrated ($1.50 a year), well 
adapted to school use and illustrated in color; 
Audubon Field Notes ($2.00 a year), publishes re- 
sults of bird watching, including seasonal reports 
and bird censuses; Nature Program Guide, Junior 
Club News and Audubon Nature Bulletins are for 
teachers and youth leaders. 


Sanctuaries: The Society’s wardens patrol up- 
wards of 2,000,000 acres of land and water includ- 
ing Audubon Nature Center, Greenwich, Connecti- 
cut; Rainey Wildlife Sanctuary, Abbeville, Louis- 
iana; Roosevelt Memorial Sanctuary, Oyster Bay, 
Long Island; San Gabriel River Sanctuary, Los 
Angeles, California; Todd Wildlife Sanctuary, Hog 
Island, Maine; and extensive areas in Texas and 
Florida. 


Your Membership will advance public understand- 
ing of the value and need of conservation of soil, 
water, plants and wildlife and the relation of their 
intelligent treatment and wise use to human welfare. 


$5 Supporting 
10 Contributing 
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Attract OUTDOOR BIRDS=e 
TO YOUR BACK YARD  o>7H 


WITH : 
S 


P, 


SEED MIXTURES il 


Having birds in your back yard daily will do 
much to brighten up the long, dull days of 
winter. Daily visits from winter birds can be a 
real treat. To attract these daily visitors, you 
must provide a free meal. Start early and put 
food out for them daily all winter. They will 
appreciate such a “handout” and will adopt 
your back yard as their winter feeding grounds. 


To attract a variety of different birds, be sure to select a 
seed mixture that will appeal to their various tastes. A mix- 
ture containing a variety of wholesome, fresh, clean seed 
will do the job for you. Some grit in the mixture will also be 
appreciated, and be sure to treat them to pieces of suet regu- 
larly. The following seed mixtures are very reliable and 
will be eaten to the last seed by the hungry winter birds. 


They are available now at these new low prices 
in the following size bags 
Postpaid. (West of the Rockies add 5¢ per pound) 
Audubon Food Formula Kellogg's “Economy” Out- 
For Outdoor Birds door Bird Seed Mixture 
5 |b. bag $1.30 5 lb. bag $1.00 
10 Ib. bag $2.25 10 lb. bag $1.70 
25 |b. bag $5.00 25 lb. bag $3.60 
We carry a full 


“Little Joe” Sunflower Seed; Small, meaty and black-seeded eaen “eee 
. feeders. Illustra- 


5 lb. bag $1.35 ; tions and prices 


will be sent upon 


10 |b. bag $2.30 ’ request. 
25 Ib. bag $5.10 


Send check or money order Co 
KELLOGG SEED COMPANY 


320 E. FLORIDA STREET, MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


“FINE FOOD FOR FINE BIRDS Since 1918” 
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BOOK OF 
AL DISTINCTION 


A GIFT 
UNUSI 


IN TIME OF SWALLOWS 
2 AMERICAN BIRDS 
By Mae WINKLER GoopMAN 


Illustrated with drawings by 
WitutiAM E. SCHEELE 


It is not often that birds come so completely alive 
im verse as to satisfy the birder and the lover of 
poetry alike. That Mrs. Goodman can accomplish 


this difficult feat is well known to the many who 
have read her poetry in the Washington Post, Neu 
York Herald Tribune, Nature Magazine and else- 
where. “In reading one of these poems,” says Ken- 
ton Kilmer in his foreword, “you will see a living 
bird flashing before your eyes among green leaves, 
hopping delicately on a lawn, or looking out warily 
from a secret nest—you will hear his call or song 
and feel you know him intimately.” 


William E. Scheele, director of the Cleveland Mu- 
geum of Natural History, is an ornithologist of 
note, and a top ranking bird artist. He has repeated 
im line what the author has so beautifully done in 
verse. The collaboration is well nigh perfect. 


Those who remember The Awl Birds, which we 
published in 1949, have a similar treat in store for 
them with In Time of Swallows. Format, content 
and price ($2.75) are just right. Money back if you 
are not captivated. Fill in and mail coupon to: 


THE DEVIN-ADAIR COMPANY 
23 E. 26th St.. New York 10, N. Y. 


Send me ........ copies of “In Time of Swallows” 


at $2.75. I enclose 
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Letters 


Does the Robin Look or Listen? 


We often are told that when a robin seems 
to be listening for an earthworm it really is 
looking; that because of the way the bird’s eyes 
are set, it must turn its head to see objects at 
close range. 

This is usually given as an established fact; 
actually, it is questionable. The theory—or opin- 
ion—doubtless is based on optics, but there is 
a catch somewhere. Perhaps the bulge of the 
bird’s eye has been overlooked. I don’t know. 

1 do know, however, that a robin can snap 
a tiny sand-fly from a windowpane with the 
end of its bill; that it can catch houseflies in the 
same way, and so deftly that the bill sometimes 
doesn't touch the glass. 

Is jt reasonable to suppose that a bird that 
can see a midge 14 inch from the tip of its beak 
must turn its head sideways to scrutinize an 
earthworm? 

I don’t know just how keen their sight is, but 
a foundling robin we raised spotted a sharp- 
shinned hawk in a maple 130 yards distant; 
and one of the robins we feed in nesting-time 
flew from a tree 75 yards away to pick up an 
earthworm | tossed towards him. 

As you will have noticed, when a robin cocks 
its head as if listening, it usually brings its head 
close to the ground. This would be understand- 
able were it listening. It would be understand- 
able were it nearsighted. A robin is said to see 
best at right angles to the plane of its bill. Why, 
then, with its head in the position best suited 
to see clearly, should this keen-sighted bird be- 
have as if it were myopic? 

The biggest question mark was made in my 
garden by the young robin mentioned above. 
She had been freed and, still tame, was resting 
under a nearby bush; I was on all fours, hand- 
weeding. 

Presently she came and stood directly below 
my gaze—so that I looked straight down (20 
inches) at her head. No worm was visible; none 
stirred the smooth, sandy soil. With a few rapid 
bill strokes, she found a worm at about 34-inch 
depth. Laying it down, she dug anew. Another 
worm was found and laid down; a third worm 
she ate. 

I have often thought about those extra two 


If it was intended to show me how a 
Turn to Page 346 


worms. 
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- WILDLIFE w COLOR 


This is a picture book for anyone who loves the 

outdoors. It contains 450 full color illustrations by 

eighteen of America’s leading wildlife artists. 

In contrast to the traditional manner of nature 

books, WILDLIFE IN COLOR is arranged, not by 

family relationships, but by wildlife communities. 

The closely integrated text and pictures describe all 

the varied habitats of North America in terms of 

the trees and flowers that grow there; the mam- 
mals, birds, and butterflies that 
live together among them; the 
fish and other wildlife of the 
teeming waters. The result is a vivid and informa- 
tive cross section of outdoor America. 
The paintings in this famous collection were orgi- 
nally produced as a series of Poster Stamps between 
the years of 1939 and 1951. They are here gath- 
ered together in book form for the first time, and 
Roger Tory Peterson's distinguished commentary 
gives them a new importance. $3.00 


Roger Tory Peterson, originator of a revolutionary system of bird 
identification in the field, is the editor of the famous Field Guide 
Series. Already published are: 


1. A FIELD GUIDE TO THE BIRDS by Roger Tory Peterson 

2. A FIELD GUIDE TO WESTERN BIRDS by Roger Tory Peterson 

3. A FIELD GUIDE TO THE SHELLS of our Atlantic and Gulf Coasts 
by Percy A. Morris 

4. A FIELD GUIDE TO THE BUTTERFLIES by Alexander B. Klots 


H. M. co Gt 
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robin fines worms, I frankly admit I still don’t 
know. Morris JACKSON 
Fanny Bay, British Columbia 


Magnificent illustrations Housing Situation Still Critical 
and detailed descriptions 
bring the birds of 
Mexico to vivid life 


\t the home of Kingsley R. Fall in Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts, a pair of barn swallows built a 


Mexican Birds 


By GEORGE MIKSCH SUTTON 


@ Here ts an informal account of an orni- 
thological expedition to Mexico—the day- 
to-day-experiences, the thrill of finding new 
species, and objective descriptions of the 
birds the author saw. Mr. Sutton has illus- 
trated his work profusely; there are 16 
water-color paintings reproduced in full 
color, and 63 pen-and-ink drawings—de- 
tailed and lifelike. An appendix gives brief 
descriptions of all Mexican birds. $/0.00 


UP THE MISSOURI WITH AUDUBON 


is the first publication of the whole journal of 
Edward Harris, an amateur ornithologist who 
accompanied Audubon on the great expedition in 
1843. Edited by JouN Francts McDermott 

$3.75 


At all bookstores, UNIVERSITY OF nest on top of a phoebe’s nest inside a garage. 
GURANSMA FRESE, Harney, Chinteme While the building of a nest on a phoebe’s nest 
has been reported before, a barn swallow using 
such a location underneath a house is unusual. 

BARTLETT HENDRICKS 
Pittsheld, Massachusetts 


Wildlife (aa 
NEW SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 


UNION Bay , Cth / Reluctantly, the National Audubon Society 
GY: has decided it must increase the Audubon 
Vagazine subscription rate by the modest 
amount of 50 cents a year in order to maintain 
the high quality standard of the magazine. 
The new rates, effective January 1, 1952, will 
by Harry W. Higman be: 1 year—$3.00; 2 years—$5.50; 3 years 
: $7.50. 
Earl J. Larrison This increase from the present price of $2.50 
a year is necessitated by the materially in- 
creased costs of paper, printing and engrav- 
UNION BAY reveals the secrets of wildlife as it ing. During the past five years—a period of 
exists within the sound of honking automobiles and rising prices during which virtually all peri- 
noisy football spectators. It is the fascinating story of odicals increased their subscription rates 
plant and animal life in a city marshland, and dem the National Audubon Society did not advance 
onstrates the continual reconcilement of apparently the price of Audubon Magazine. 
unreconcilable things. Until January 1, 1952, present subscribers 
“Higman and Larrison make the science of wild may renew or extend their own subscriptions 
things in relation to their environment seem as nat or give gift subscriptions at the current rates: 
ural as breathing.”"—Roger Tory Peterson. “UNION 1 year—$2.50; 2 years—$4.50; 3 years—$6.00. 
BAY brings home to us the excitement of wildlife Address subscriptions to Audubon Magazine, 
Devoe 1000 Fifth Avenue, New York 28, New York. 
The membership dues in the National Audu- 
$4.00 {t all bookstores bon Society ($5.00 and up a year) remain un- 
changed. Memberships include free subscrip- 
University of Washington Press tion to Audubon Magazine, and the dues have 


not been increased since the Society was 
SEATTLE 5 founded in 1905. 
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found close to a greal city.” Alan 
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From the Everglades 
to Canada grec N ORTH WITH THE 


By EDWIN WAY TEALE 


A book of three-fold delight to everyone interested in 
nature:—an absorbing travel book, a delightful biography 
of Springtime, and the most complete natural survey since 
Audubon. Its 17,000 mile journey with the advancing 
Spring includes a full and fascinating coverage on birds, 
flowers, animals and scenic wonders. It covers the whole 
Atlantic seaboard, goes west to the Appalachians, dips into 
Texas. There is no book like it—and its 32 pages of Teale 
wildlife photographs are breath-taking. $5.00 


The Bay 


By GILBERT KLINGEL. What Walden Pond was 
to Thoreau the Chesapeake Bay is to Gilbert 
Klingel. Through years of exploration and ob- 
servation he knows its depths and its surface 
like the palm of his hand. His story of the teem- 
ing life below, on, and above the Chesapeake 
will be a new and exciting experience for all 
nature lovers. Illustrated with drawings. $4.00 


The Living Tide Wonders of the 
‘| Seashore 


i i... ~) By N. J. BERRILL. An expert 


as 


in marine life tells the amaz- By JACQUELYN BERRILL. How the 
ing story of the miraculous strange and beautiful animals of the 
creatures of the sea beaches. sand and the rock pools live their pri- 
With 16 pages of striking vate lives in their peculiar and fascinat- 
photographs. $4.00 ing way. Illustrated by the author. For 

nature lovers from 8 years up. $2.50 


At your bookstore 
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Population rise 
increases pressure 

on endangered species; 
conservation leader 
calls for 


better protection. 
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By Ira N. Gabrielson 


LAND teeming with wildlife— 
that is the popular conception of 
the Alaskan wilderness. While it has 
an impressive wildlife population, this 
is largely because of the immense size 
of the territory. Alaska is mostly an 
arctic or semi-arctic region of relative- 
ly scanty production of basic plant 
foods on which all animal life de- 
pends, and animal life can be no more 
abundant than can be sustained by 
that basic food. The fact that Alaskan 
game—caribou, for example—congre- 
gate in immense herds at certain sea- 
sons obscures the fact that it takes a 
relatively huge area of land to grow 
the annual food consumed by one car- 
ibou. The amount of available food 
on the millions of acres over which 
caribou range is definitely a limiting 
factor on the size of the herd. There 
are not the millions of this or any 
other game animal that are popularly 
supposed to exist in Alaska, and pres- 
ent populations cannot stand an an- 
harvest which many _ people 
thoughtlessly assume is possible. 
Alaskan wildlife today 
most critical condition that has devel- 
oped since Alaska became an Amer- 
ican territory. This is caused by ac- 
celerated military activity and the in- 
crease in civilian population, both of 
which provide more individuals to put 
an increasing pressure on the most 
valuable wildlife species. 


nual 


faces the 


It seems obvious that the annual 
take of fur animals im Alaska has 
reached its peak, if fur animal popu- 
lations are to be maintained. Under 
such circumstances, any addition to 
the number of trappers means not a 
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ereater fur harvest but either a smallet 
share for each individual trapper or a 
reduction in the fur animal popula- 
tion. The same statement is becom- 
ing increasingly true regarding big 
game mammals, and waterfowl pre- 
sent a special problem. 

Before discussing the discouraging 
outlook for Alaskan wildlife, it might 
be well to look at the bright side. 
First, with increased appropriations 
for protection of wildlife, there are 
now 17 game management agents 
available for patrol duty in a_ ter- 
ritory of approximately 600,000 square 
miles. This is more than double the 
number of men available a few years 
ago and rep! esents real progress. 

Second, additional funds are avail- 
able for better inventories of Alaskan 
wildlife populations, more accurate in- 
formation on their rate of increase, 
and on their ability to stand present 


human pressures. Much good basic 


information is beginning to come 
from the men now working in Alaska 
on these problems. 

Chird, fine cooperation is being re- 
ceived from military leaders in the ter- 
ritory. The fish and game authorities 
are very appreciative of this coopera- 
tion. There have been many encour- 
aging examples, the latest to come to 
attention being a case in which two 
military men killed caribou and left 
them lying beside the highway. Mili- 
tary officers at Fairbanks cooperated in 
discovering the culprits, and two GIs 
were apprehended, convicted, and sen- 
tenced to three months in jail and a 
$500 fine each. Between $700 and $800 
of reward money had been offered for 
the arrest and conviction of those re- 
sponsible for this act. This fund, con- 
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“A land teeming with wildlife is a popular conéep- 
tion of the Alaskan wilderness.”’ Photograph by the 
author, courtesy U.S. Fish and Wildlife Serviee. 


“The Alaskan Legislature this year passed a reéso- 
lution to remove all protection from Kodiak bears.” 
Photograph by G. E. Kirkpatrick. 


tributed by citizens and Army person- 
nel, is a fine indication both of coop- 
eration and of a much better undet 
standing of the difficulties of properly 
managing wildlife under arctic con 
ditions. 


Now let us consider some of the 
critical conditions that exist. Despite 
the welcome increase to 17 agents, the 
number of men is still far below the 


minimum necessary to do a reasonably 
effective job. Compare that number 
of men with approximately 175 cw 
rently employed in Texas to cover a 
territory one-half the size. New York 
State, another example, has between 
150 and 170 law enforcement agents. 
It is true that these men work in 
districts having much greater popu 
lations, but it is also true that the 
physical effort and the expense of cov 
ering an agent's territory in one ol 
these states is much less than that in 
volved in covering the immense dis 
tricts that must be assigned to Alas- 
kan agents. There is desperate need 
for a really adequate enforcement 
staff. It may not be necessary to have 
150 Alaskan agents at present, but cet 
tainly 50 would not be too many for 
such a vast country. Unless somewhere 
near an adequate staff of agents can 


be provided quickly, Alaska’s big 


game certainly will be sadly depleted 
if not entirely destroyed. 

Careful efforts have been made in 
recent years to secure more accurate 
information regarding wildlife popu 
lations in Alaska. The results of some 
of these efforts were presented to the 
North American Wildlife Conference 
in San Francisco in March, 1950. At 
that time, it was estimated that the 
Dall’s sheep population was approxi- 
mately 10,000. This was based on 
aerial surveys of the best sheep range, 
plus intensive studies on some of the 
areas involved, and incomplete stud 
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ies in the Brooks Range. The legal kill 
by hunters has not been high, but il- 
legal hunting by market hunters and 
miners is known to have almost com- 
pletely destroyed certain sheep herds. 
Che kill by native groups armed with 
more modern weapons has certainly 
increased in even the more remote 
areas. Weather and predators are cred- 
ited with being factors in the reduc- 
tion of these fine animals, but illegal 
hunting is the greatest threat of all at 
present. 

In discussing caribou, the same in- 
vestigators concluded that there were 
about 160,000 caribou in the territory. 
Some of the herds have been carefully 
checked, while others have been sur- 
veyed as thoroughly as possible both 
from the air and from the ground. 
Ihe large caribou herd which for- 


“The great waterfowl breeding grounds in Alas- 
ka should be withdrawn from all homestead 
entry.” Photograph by Allan D. Cruickshank. 


“Illegal hunting of Dall’s sheep by market 
hunters and miners has almost destroyed cer- 


tain herds.” Photograph by Adolph Murie. 
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merly ranged the uplands between the 
Tanana and Yukon Rivers has been 
variously estimated in the past as num- 
bering between 500,000 and_ 1,000,- 
000 animals. It now exists only as 
remnants in the Steese and Forty Mile 
areas. While observations have been 
most complete on more southern 
herds, this current estimate includes 
figures covering the known _ herds 
south of the Brooks Range as well as 
a round number estimate of those far- 
ther north. It is obvious that “mil- 
lions” of caribou, if they ever existed 
in Alaska, are no longer there. 
Again these investigators conclude 


that the legal kill has not een a se- 


rious cause of the caribou decline, but 
they emphasize that the only factor 
affecting the abundance of caribou 
that is clearly known is hunting—both 
legal and illegal. 

From other sources much informa- 
tion regarding the increasing kill by 
natives armed with more efficient mod- 
ern rifles has been made public in re- 
cent years. Caribou are an important 
source of food to the native popula- 
tions. The herds apparently could 
stand the kill so long as it was made 
with primitive weapons to provide for 
immediate needs. There is no reason 
to conclude, however, that any native 
wildlife species has ever successfully 
withstood market hunting or waste- 
ful killing by numbers of individuals. 
The natives now kill many more ani- 
mals than formerly, not only to pro- 
vide food for themselves but to pro- 
vide hides and sometimes meat for 
sale to others. The fact that the na- 
tives will be the ones who suffer the 
most if the herds are gone is no de- 
terrent to the individual who is kill- 
ing for profit or for the joy of killing. 

It has been traditional in Alaska, as 
in many pioneer communities, for the 
local citizens to believe that they can 
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and should live off the land. There is 
much evidence that the population of 
Alaska, small as it is, has already 
reached the point where this is no 
longer possible. Continued efforts to 
maintain the pioneer custom of kill- 
ing game for year around use by trap- 
residents 


pers, prospectors, and othe 


of remote areas as well as by all native 


populations will only result in the 


destruction of the game herds. It will 
be hard to convince the old-timers 
that this is true, just as it has been difh- 
cult to convince older men in othet 
pioneer communities that conditions 
change and the old days are gone for- 
ever. 

Ihe Alaskan Legislature this yea 
gave expression to a ploneer commu- 
nity point of view when it passed 
House Joint Resolution Number 6 
demanding the removal of all protec 
tion from Kodiak 
guard to livestock. This Kodiak bear- 
from 


bears* as a safe 


livestock controversy has flared 
time to time; bears are always blamed 
for the death of any livestock—regard- 
less of the facts. While I was director 
of the Fish and Wildlife Service, two 
excellent men studied this 
situation, and other studies have been 
made since that time. The Guides As 
sociation that the 
Kodiak Island in guide fees alone last 
year was $52,000 with an additional 
$25,000 spent for other purposes by 
outside hunters who were in the terri 
tory. Although we way of 
foretelling how much money tourists 
Kodiak 


bears in their native haunts, this is a 


outdoo1 


states revenue to 


have no 
will spend in order to see 


probable future source of additional 
revenue to Alaskans. The same Guides 
Association on Kodiak has stated that 


*l'rsus 
largest of 
This species 1 
A\fognak and 


mainland 
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since 1937, 93 losses of cattle from all 
causes have occurred, representing a 
market value loss of $357.67 annually. 

A recent appraisal of the land on 
Kodiak Island, lying outside the bear 
refuge area, shows that the grazing 
capacity of this area can support no 
more than about 3,800 animals. Even 
this report indicates that with this 
number of beef cattle on the islands, 
supplemental feeding will be neces- 
sary to maintain the herds. It is, of 
course, true that grasses and herba- 
ceous vegetation grow luxuriantly on 
this range during the summer; it is 
equally true that the wet climate of 
Kodiak very quickly leaches out the 
stored food values in these grasses un- 
til they provide neither the quality 
nor quantity of food found in the 
dried grasses of the arid grazing lands 
of the western states. 

Even though 3,800 animals may be 
carried, this is such an infinitesimal 
part of the total livestock production 
of the United States that there can be 
no reasonable excuse for jeopardizing 
the existence of the Alaskan brown 
bear to permit a few individuals to 
develop a precarious livestock indus- 
try on this island. There are plenty of 
other places to raise livestock. This is 
one place where it is possible to safe- 
guard and perpetuate the giant Alas- 
kan brown bear, greatest of all living 
carnivores. With the increasing num- 
ber of people concerned with the con- 
servation of wildlife, it should be pos- 
sible to do so, and to weigh carefully 
the relative values of the small poten- 
tial cattle resource and the present and 
future value of the bears from a stand- 
point of providing income on a legal- 
ized hunting basis and as a tourist at- 
traction. This is apart from the im- 
portance of preventing the extinction 
of a magnificent and awe-inspiring 
mammal. 
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Regardless of income, the residents 
on Kodiak, with the exception of mili- 
tary personnel, are there of their own 
volition. No one has compelled them 
to settle there or to remain. All of 
them knew that the bears were on 
the island. Settlers at the present time 
know that the bears are protected by 
special withdrawal which prevents 
homesteading within the area of the 
bear refuge. Anyone venturing into 
the livestock business should be aware 
of this fact. They also should know 
that during severe winters the cattle 
are now compelled to live on kelp and 
other vegetable debris washed up on 
the beaches. Unless they are able and 
willing to take an occasional loss from 
bears and to provide winter feeding 
sufficient to keep the animals in good 

“All wildlife desperately needs protec- 


tion in Alaska.” Photograph of bald 
eagle by Allan D. Cruickshank. 


shape, they had better go into the cat- 
tle business elsewhere. 

If it comes to a choice between kill- 
ing off the bears and trying to develop 
the optimistically estimated herd of 
3,800 range cattle, it is my belief that 
this country ought to set aside the en- 
tire island to preserve the splendid 
Kodiak bears, and that the loss of the 
small potential meat production will 
never seriously interfere with the well 
being of Americans. The fact that the 
Alaskan Legislature could be induced 
to pass a resolution to remove all pro- 
tection from Kodiak bears at the de- 
mand of the owners of a few dozen 
cattle makes one seriously question 
whether or not Alaska is as nearly 
ready for self-government as the prop- 
aganda coming out of that territory 
might lead us to believe. 

Waterfowl present a very different 
problem. The waterfowl kill in Alas- 
ka, except for those birds tradition- 
ally taken by native villagers in major 
waterfowl-producing areas for imme- 
diate consumption, is not a serious 
threat to the welfare of the breeding 
populations. While waterfowl are pro- 
duced in all parts of the territory, the 
great waterfowl breeding grounds are 
concentrated in such areas as the Yu- 
kon-Kuskokwim Delta; the Innoko 
Flats at the junction of the Iditarod 
and Innoko Rivers; the delta of the 
Colville River, and smaller areas such 
as the Minto Lakes area near Fair- 
banks; the marshy areas along the 
shores of Kotzebue Sound; the Tetlin 
Lakes country; and in the Yukon 
Flats. These are at present the great- 
est waterfowl breeding grounds under 
the American flag. 

We are far behind Canada in rec- 
ognizing our obligations and opportu- 
nities to preserve these areas. Vast sec- 
tions of important arctic breeding 
grounds in Canada have been set aside 


Continued on Page 394 
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“In one of the cedars we found him on a 
low-hanging branch. He watched us serene- 
ly, his large eyes as bright as shoe but- 
tons.” Photograph by William L. Dawson. 


“A few seconds of swift flight took him 
to a creek that may have resembled the 
waterways of his mountain home.” Pho- 
tograph by G. E. Smith. 


Siuger of the Mountains 


The glorious song of the Townsend's solitaire, once heard, is seldom 


forgotten. A Kansas observer tells her story of a wintering bird. 


By Edna L. Ruth 


NE mild, bright, mid-November 

morning along our little Kansas 
River in Halstead, we startled a slim 
gray bird which flashed white oute1 
tail feathers as it flew. After seeing him 
again farther down the stream, he dis- 
appeared. Returning shortly to Hal- 
stead’s pleasant Riverside Park and 
hearing a faint, sweetly elusive song, 


we finally located the ‘Townsend's sol- 
itaire, a summer resident of our high 
western mountains. 

After happening upon the solitaire 
several times during the next four or 
five weeks, it became obvious by the 
latter part of December that he had 
staked out his winter feeding ground. 
Almost invariably while searching for 
him, we would hear his aeolian-like 
vibrations, though this delightful song 


did not always facilitate our finding 
him, so ventriloquial was its quality. 
This delicate burbling music—remi- 
niscent of robin, still more of grosbeak 
in essence—was delivered with closed 


beak, 


twitching of the long tail. Never did 


and an almost imperceptible 


we hear him in more audible song, 
though in his western range* he ts 
heard in remarkably full 
most any time of the year. Many con- 
sider his song fine that of the 
black-headed grosbeak to which it is 


most often compared. He has been 


song at al- 


than 


heard singing in migration and his 


ecstatic songflight: is often delivered 
while the bird is spiraling upward, 
western canyon walls. 
North American 


bird, except, perhaps, the dipper, o1 


high above 


Probably no other 
water ouzel, has such a revival of song 
in autumn as the solitaire. 
Alternately fed 
sang, stopping only to preen. As he 
luxuriant 


our solitaire and 


dressed his feathers, his 
stretching of wing and spreading of 
tail seemed a touch of vanity, for then 
we could see the 
pattern in wing and trim of tail and 
the faint marbled effect of the under- 


tail coverts. Incredible, the whispered 


much more clearly 


melody from his closed beak, and par- 
adoxical that we should find this “shy 
lover of lonely places,” the bird which, 
“avoids civilization,” at the edge of 
town in a small open park close to a 
busy diverging highway. A few seconds 
of swift flight could take him to the 
sound of falling water, and the quiet 
banks of the ever-shaded creek a few 
yards daily 
which may have simulated to him the 


from his feeding area, 


* The American Ornithologists’ nion Checklist of 
Birds (1931 edition) gives the rang of the Town 
send’s solitaire, M yadestes town Se lt as follows 
“Breeds fron ral eastern Al outhwestern 
Mackenzie and centr: western Iber south through 
the Sierra Nevada to in Berna n ntains, Cali 
fornia, and through the Rocky ountains to Arizona 
und New Mex Winters. from southern British 
Columbia and Montana southward, straggling to north 
ern Lower California, central Texas, Kansas and east 


ern Nebraska. Acciden in Illinois and New York 
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waterways of his summer mountain 
home. There he arrives during April 
and May to nest on or near the 
ground of the gentle slopes among 
forests of fir and pine.* 

When wearied of our watching, a 
quick graceful sally brought the soli- 
taire to his favored haunt along the 
creek. Remaining very quiet, or in 
shadow, usually but a short time 
elapsed before he again came to feed 
on the plentiful blue cedar berries. 
Never once did he gather the cedar 
berries as a cedar waxwing does, bend- 
ing gracefully with the clusters to re- 
trieve the berry, but always tremu- 
lously suspended in the air with flut- 
showing their buffy 


tering wings, 


patches and the white feathers outlin- 
ing the sides of the spread tail. In fall 
and winter his movements are appar- 
ently controlled by the available food 
supply. Reaching an abundance of 


"For a detailed account of the life history of 
the Townsend’s solitaire, see A. C. Bent’s “Life His- 
tories of North American Thrushes, Kinglets and Their 
Allies,”” U. S. National Museum Bulletin 196. 


“Never once did he gather cedar berries as a cedar 
waxwing does.” Photograph by John K. Terres. 


mistletoe or cedar berries, his fare may 
become monotonous, but in summer, 
he feeds on a variety of caterpillars, 
beetles, ants and wild fruits. 
Chokecherries, 
haws, honeysuckle fruits and elderber- 
ries attract the Townsend's solitaire. 
Sometimes our solitaire did retreat up 
the Blackkettle Creek. There, we 
knew, he could find an abundance of 
poison ivy, oak and Kansas buckbush 
berries, if such appealed to his taste. 


small 


serviceberries, rose 


No one seems able to describe the 
solitaire in appearance or action with- 
out making him a composite bird, run- 
ning the gamut from the robin to the 
phoebe, _ fly- 
catcher, thrasher, thrush and 
bluebird. We could add several more, 
such as the dove-like stretching of his 
neck, and peering over his shoulder, 
cuckoo-wise. In the fluttering feeding, 
he has the spread-tail appearance of 
the flycatcher or of a 
large whirring his 
wings while gathering food. And yet, 
no bird is more distinctly himself than 
the modest self-sufficient solitaire. * 


catbird, mockingbird, 


wood 


scissor-tailed 
hummingbird 


The Townsend's solitaire is usually 
a lone bird except during his fall mi- 
gration from the mountains to lower 
areas when he is sometimes with his 
fellows in small groups, though some 
few observers report flocks numbering 
hundreds. Bitterly cold weather at 
Yellowstone National Park has been 
known to bring together the solitaire, 


snipe, raven, mallard and other birds, 


all warming themselves in the steam 


& 


heat issuing from the warm springs. 


Often in earlier observations 
the solitaire seemed to ignore us com- 


pletely, yet on later occasions a pause 


our 


* In 1840 John James Audubon named and sketched 
the Townsend’s solitaire from a single female specimen 
collected near the Columbia River by his friend, J. K 
Townsend, a pioneer American naturalist. The relation- 
ship of the solitaire to other birds was then somewhat 
of an ornithological puzzle, but the solitaire is now 
known to belong to the thrush family Tue Epitors 
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“One day, a flock of cedar wax- 
wings moved in on Mr. Solitaire.” 
Photograph by Allan D. Cruickshank. 


in feeding, the quiver and nervous 
folding of definitely thrush 
style, usually foretold the sudden take- 
off with its wonderfully free and rapid 
flight. 


wings, 


(hough the solitaire’s nest is typt- 
cal of thrush and robin nests, mud is 
not used in its construction. The nest 
is loosely made of twigs and almost 
any trashy debris and lined with finer 
grasses, moss or pine needles. An over- 
flow apron or “porch” frequently be- 
trays its location on the ground, or 
under an old stump, boulder, or cav- 
ity in the bank, close to a stream or 
waterfall. On Mt. Shasta, in Califor- 
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nia, the nest is often found under the 
roots of some tall fir with snowbanks 
close by, and it has been found else- 
where up to 12,000 feet on bare slopes 
with granite knobs exposed. Cutbanks 
also are adopted as nesting sites. In 
Idaho, to save a nest in jeopardy dur- 
ing a roadblasting job, men scooped 
the fledglings and all into a hat until 
an overhang within six feet of the site 
was demolished. They replaced the 
nest and soon the hungry youngsters 
were being fed again by the devoted 
parents. 

One of the earlier times we watched 
our solitaire, he suddenly flew to one 
of the farther cedars. There we found 
him on a low-hanging branch, sitting 
very quietly some six or seven feet 
above us, watching us_ serenely. 
Through low-powered the 
bird's eyes looked as big and bright 
as old-fashioned shoebuttons, but they 
held a limpid softness. At close range 
the solitaire’s eye-ring showed uni- 
formly heavy; otherwise one received 
the 


lost 


glasses, 


the impression of more ring at 


rear of the eye. One day, having 
him in his flitting, we recalled 
low-hanging branch. Though 

really expecting to find 
strolled underneath, and there he sat, 
gently cradled in the very same spray. 
It finally dawned upon us that as this 
invariably took place in the late win- 


this 
not 
him, we 


ter afternoons, it was not as we thought 
his place of hiding, but his bed, to 
which he retired early in the evening. 
Ihis held true from December to the 
end of January and if no bird walk 
could be taken earlier in the day, a 
quick run at dusk was in order, just 
to “tuck him in.” This I did so fre- 
quently that my co-watchers insisted 
the bird knew me by sight. Guileless 
in roosting and nesting, yet 
taire, as far as I know, has never been 
taken in banding station traps, though 


the soli- 
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at Florence Lake, California, a bird- 
bander dropped a hat over a juvenal, 
so that one did wear a band! 

In the latter part of January, some- 
thing so frightened our solitaire that 
he became very shy for several weeks. 
Then to our sorrow he abandoned his 
usual bed and only gradually did his 
confidence return sufficiently for us 
to resume close observation. One eve- 
ning early in February as the sun sank 
low, while two of us watched from a 
car, we saw the gray bird coming low 
into the cedar next to his old bed- 
room, and suddenly with a quick little 
flounce, settle himself into a new cra- 
dle of soft twigs. 

Some 10 days later, we noted the 
solitaire supplementing his berry diet 
with a moth or two caught from his 
perch atop the cedar. Within another 
10 days, we had proof that he consid- 
ered this corner of the park his pri- 
vate feeding ground. A female red- 
bellied woodpecker often came “chuf- 
fing’ in to feed on the solitaire’s ce- 
dar berries; less often, a yellow-shafted 
flicker also fed here unmolested. But 
on this overcast day, a flock of 24 or 
more cedar waxwings, which had been 
feeding all winter in the various 
clumps of junipers about town, moved 
in on Mr. Solitaire. As they shifted 
over from an old maple tree nearby, 
our solitaire burst out like a little gray 
bomber and drove them from his ce. 
dars into a maple. Was our solitaire’s 
aggressiveness inspired by the smaller 
size of his visitors, or did he resent 
their numbers? These forays were car- 
ried out with so much dash and verve 
that the lovely display of white-flanked 
tail and flailing windmill wings kept 
us watching entranced. To the right 
of this unequal contest perched four 
goldfinches, still in drab plumage, ap- 
parently interested in the show. 

February 22 a crystal-clear, sunny 
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day, found us anxious to learn if the 
intruding cedar waxwings had come 
to an amicable agreement with the 
belligerent solitaire. They were again 
feeding in the cedars, their numbers 
augmented by fully as many more 
robins, but our tuneful solitaire had 
either learned the futility of his ef- 
forts or had become reconciled to the 
encroachment on his domain, for he 
was feeding, undisturbed, in the very 
tips of acedar. We questioned whether, 
with so many birds feeding upon 
them, the dwindling store of berries 
could last the solitaire any length of 
time. It was a relief on subsequent 
trips to find the waxwings had once 
more returned to feeding in the resi- 
dential section of Halstead, though 
the solitaire’s actions indicated that 
not many cedar berries remained. 

In 1939 C. W. Lockerbie of Salt 


Lake City, returning down a Utah 
canyon, saw a flock of Bohemian wax- 
wings settling in the haw thicket in 


which a solitaire fed. The bird dashed 
from one to another, chasing them 
about from place to place. Finally they 
all congregated in the tops of an ad- 
jacent oak clump. Though they raised 
their crests and trilled, the solitaire 
charged them and drove them down 
the canyon. Another time Mr. Lock- 
erbie observed a quite different reac- 
tion. Hearing an unrecognized gnat- 
catcher-like distress call, he discovered 
it came from a solitaire watching a 
Bohemian waxwing that was caught 
in a rose bramble. After releasing the 
waxwing and placing it in a snow hol- 


low with rose hips that he provided 
for the injured bird, he saw no more 
the solitaire. Both waxwing and 
most of the rose hips were gone the 
next day. 

Three days before March made its 
raw entrance, we saw our solitaire 
feeding on the ground at the back 
door of a home on the opposite bank 
the creek, even alighting on the 
dog kennel! Within a fortnight our 
feathered sphinx began wandering 
farther afield. We saw him drinking 
on the west bank by the suspension 
bridge, then alighting on a nearby 
branch and looking us over; next, 
pausing a moment in a sycamore, he 
headed back to his own grounds. 

Several times during March we saw 
the solitaire, then on April 11, a bril- 
liant day, with puffy white clouds en- 
hancing the beauty of the deep blue 
sky, I saw the fluttering gray wings of 
our solitaire at the bole of a large mul- 
berry tree along a fence. At times he 
had evinced curiosity about us, but 
never so much as today. Feeding on 
the ground, returning to either tree or 
fence, he gradually drew nearer to us. 
Then abruptly he flew to the post 
closest to me and with craning neck 
watched me a few séconds, then left 
quickly to go closer to the river where 
after feeding he vanished in the trees. 

We did not see our bird of shy and 
gentle bearing after April 11, the same 
date we last saw him in the spring of 
1948. Some day we hope to see him 
again and once more to hear his poig- 
nantly lovely “‘whisper-song.”’ 


of 


of 


Response to Questionnaire 


The editors wish to express their gratitude to the more than 4,000 readers who returned 
the questionnaires about Audubon Magazine which were sent out in August. This repre- 
sents a return in excess of 30 per cent—striking evidence of the enthusiasm and interest 


of the readers. 


The questionnaire was mailed to only a fraction of our readers in order to hold down 
the cost. A review of the results will be published in the January-February issue. 
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HENDERSON, 


By Kalfus Kurtz Gusling 


N the 1850's, Victor Audubon, elder 

son of John James Audubon, trav- 
eled to Henderson, Kentucky, where 
his father had lived for nine years, 
to get subscriptions for Audubon’s 
“Birds of America” and “The Vivi- 
parous Quadrupeds of America.” It 
was the decade before the Civil War, 
a prosperous time in the South, and 


The Norman architecture of the Au- ’ eae “ve . -. 
dubon Museum includes a tower with W. A. ‘Towles, a well-to-do Hendei 


openings where birds nest each year. son County landowner, bought a set 
of 10 volumes and introduced Victor 


The Audubon Museum, built from federal and state funds, was dedicated on July 15, 1938. 


MUSEUM, 


Copy, by Lyda Williams, of famous Cruickshank portrait 


All photographs courtesy 
of W. M. Cline Company 


to other people who bought a number 
of sets. 

Miss Susan Starling 
Henderson, Kentucky, daughter of W. 
A. Towles, says in a recent letter: 

“From the time I was six years old, 
my constant request of my mother was, 
‘Let me look at the Audubon books!’ 
and she would take down one of the 
beautiful morocco-bound volumes for 


Towles* of 


me to pore over.” 

About 1910, when Miss Towles was 
President of the Audubon Society of 
Kentucky, she conceived the idea of 
an Audubon Museum at Henderson, 
perhaps in Audubon’s old mill. 

“But in 1913 the mill burned,” Miss 
Towles said, “and my ambition then 
was to build a replica on its site. I 
sent some children to hunt for hand- 
made nails that had been used in the 
mill and these are now in the mu- 
seum. The beginnings of our plans 
were small indeed, but a collection 
was begun and later enriched by ar- 
ticles and papers relating to Hender- 

* Miss Towles, now 90 years old, was for 44 years a 
librarian at Henderson, Kentucky. She was largely re- 


sponsible for the founding of the Audubon Museum 
there 
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of John James Audubon (left), and Audubon’s portrait 
of Daniel Boone, which are in the Museum collection. 


and the ‘Transylvanians, the 
founders of the town. I was given 
stories of Audubon and wrote them 
down. I got all of the living members 
of the Audubon family for the Audu- 
bon membership. There came books 
from his library, stories, etc. Then I 
obtained 40 of the great prints done 
by Lizar or Havell and in two weeks’ 
time I had over $1,000. This agitation 
and the placing of tablets on the Na- 
tional Bank of Henderson and the 
shop next door to mark the sites of 
Audubon’'s cabin and general store, 
increased the interest of the descend- 
ants of the Henderson families who 
had known and loved Audubon.” 

Miss Towles further states: “The 
99-year lease, given by Bennett Good 
Marshal, cousin of Thomas Jefferson, 
to John James Audubon for the acre- 
age around his mill had now expired. 
On request, this property was named 
by the Kentucky Audubon Society, 
‘Audubon Mill Park,’ and became one 
of Henderson’s Ohio River Front 
Parks.” 

All this time the Audubon collec- 
tion had been growing and the Soci- 


son 
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ety decided, under the leadership of 
Mr. Oscar Letcher,* 
ly interested, to ask the Federal Gov- 
ernment for $100,000 to build an Au- 


who was intense- 


dubon Museum. 

Miss Towles, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Letcher went to Washington, D. C., 
and appeared before the Joint Library 
Committee of the House of Represen- 
tatives and the U. S. Senate. Mr. Letch 
er conducted the meeting and Miss 
Towles told the story of John James 
Audubon’s life in Henderson. Dr. T. 
Gilbert Pearson, then President of the 
National Society, made a 
powerful supporting speech. A U.S 
Senate Bill, 3154, to prov ide for the 
erection of a suitable memorial to the 
memory of John Audubon at 
Henderson, Kentucky, was approved 
and the following is an outline by Miss 


Audubon 


James 


lowles of what then transpired. 
“After the terrible financial time of 


1929 had passed, a group of able gen 
tlemen and ladies gathered subscrip 
about 500 acres of 


tions, bought 


north of Hende1 
Audubon Park 


mayor of Henderson at 


forested land just 


son and named it Lee 
Hurley, the 
that time, asked me if it 
land and I told him that it lay be 


tween two Indian trails—the Shawnee 


was histori 


Trail and the old Natchez or the later 
Red Banks Trail. Part of it had been 
owned by Audubon and his name was 
inscribed on a great beech: J. J. Audu- 
bon 1814. Also, Daniel Boone had es- 
caped from the Indians nearby. When 
Mayor Hurley returned from an inter- 


view with the National Parks Com- 


mittee, he told me that C. C. C. (Ci- 
vilian Conservation Corps) workers 
would be granted us to help develop 
the park because of this historic con- 


nection.” 

Miss Towles further says: ‘““This em- 
boldened me to ask, ‘Why can't we 
have an Audubon Museum there?’ 
‘We can,’ Mayor Hurley replied, ‘write 
to Mrs. Emma Guy Cromwell, Super- 
visor of Kentucky State Parks, and ask 
her to come to Henderson.’ 

“I wrote, and she came in a few 
days and held a public meeting in the 
Soaper Hotel. When I arrived, she 
was listening to Mr. William Barret, 
a grandson of W. A. Towles, who was 
urging a wildlife lake in the park. 
When he finished, she asked me what 
I wanted there. I said, ‘I ask for an 
Audubon Museum in the Audubon 
Park,’ and proceeded to describe the 
handsome collection of Auduboniana 
we had ready to place therein. When 
I ended she said, “Then it is decided 
that the two objectives for Audubon 


Wildlife lake in t 


D0-acre Audubon Park. 


Park will be the Audubon Museum 
and the wildlife lake.’ ” 

Miss Towles had already been in 
touch with Mrs. Leonard Tyler of 
New Haven, Connecticut, whose hus- 
band was a great grandson of John 
James Audubon. Mr. Tyler had a 
handsome collection of Auduboniana 
stored in Yale College. In mailing out- 
line post cards of the proposed mu- 
seum, Miss Towles sent one to Mrs. 
l'yler.and so aroused her interest that 
Mrs. Tyler asked to come to Hender- 
son and talk to an interested group 
about her collection. Eventually it was 
placed in the Audubon Museum, 
which was dedicated on July 15, 1938, 
and built from funds supplied by the 
U.S. Department of the Interior, the 
State Division of Parks of Kentucky, 
the C.C. C. and W. P. A. Too much 
credit cannot be given to the mu- 
seum’s first Miss Virginia 
Lockett, for the splendid arrangement 
of the Tyler collection. 

Miss Towles says that the entire Au- 
dubon collection is too large to be 
briefly “The portrait of 
Daniel Boone by Audubon stands out, 


curator, 


described. 


also the highly finished portrait of his 
sons, Victor and John. The unfinished 
portrait of Lucy Bakewell, their silver 
and her laces, original Audubon paint- 
ings and prints, the wild turkey seal 


that became, to his family, a coat of 
arms, Audubon’s annotated books, the 
Flicker on a Log — painted for my 
grandfather, Judge Thomas Towles— 
the portrait in black and white of 
Judge Barclay who financed Audu- 
bon’s general store in Henderson, and. 
the famous daguerreotype of Audubon 
as an old man, original of the postage 
stamp which hangs in the entrance to 
the largest gallery, are all in our col- 
lection.” 

The Audubon Museum is built of 
stone taken from the Dempewolf farm 
nearby; in it is a faint glistening as of 
silver which gives it a fantastic con- 
nection with the tradition of Ken- 
tucky’s lost silver mine. The $100,000 
appropriation granted by the Joint 
Committee of the House and Senate 
now began to take form in the French 
Norman style of architecture chosen 
for the museum because of Audubon’s 
French ancestry. Also this architectur- 
al design included a round tower with 
holes in the masonry where _ birds 
build their nests each year. ‘The hall 
is 60 feet long, of two stories, with two 
rooms at the back, and several galler- 
ies. Near the entrance to the park, 
there is a stone gatehouse, a reproduc- 
tion of a French Norman Inn, with a 
banquet hall, a tearoom, and a cob- 
bled courtyard. Adjoining it, is a for- 


The French type inn houses a tearoom and banquet hall, 


mal French garden which contains a 
birdbath formed from the millstones 
found on the site of the Audubon mill. 


Within the park, the artificial lake 
is set apart in a secluded situation as 
a refuge for The lake 
tree-lined banks that make it an in- 
viting place for birds. Far away from 


wildlife. has 


this reserve, stone cabins for camping 
parties, shelter houses, open-air ovens, 
and trails have been’ constructed. 
From the high hills in the park one 
can see the $3,000,000 Audubon Me 
morial Bridge, so named by the State 
of Kentucky. On U. S. Route 41, 
it is also called the Henderson-Evans 
ville Bridge, and was dedicated on 
July 4, 1932. 


way to the North.” 


It is the so-called “‘gate 


Handsome bronze tablets, commem 
Audubon, “have been placed 
on the National Bank of Henderson 
which stands on the site of the 
little log cabin” and on the shop next 


orating 


“dea 
door which marks the site of the Au 


dubon General Store. 


There is a church, a school, and a 
bearing the name “Audubon” 
in Henderson, besides the Kentucky 
State Audubon Memorial Park, north 
of Henderson, and the Audubon Mill 
Park. The Audubon Mill Park, which 
is about a_ block 
front at Henderson, occupies the site 
of Audubon’s gristmill built in 1817. 


street 


long on the river 


I he entrance gateway is built of stones 
from the old mill wall. Miss Towles 
thinks the most interesting years of 
John James Audubon’s life were spent 
in Kentucky. She writes: 

“There he passed his times of great- 
est storm and _ stress; reached the 
heights of joy and touched the depths 
of sorrow; there he took his young 
wife, and there she returned as an 
aged widow to end her days. There, 
where all of his children were born, 
he lost his litthe Lucy. There he en- 
tered most deeply into the hearts and 
lives of the people who treasure his 
relics as heirlooms. Audubon’s name 
has been used there, in season and out 
of season, for a hundred years. One 
may buy Audubon coffee, Audubon 
ice and coal, and even Audubon oil. 
I think a Henderson nature-lover has 
best expressed the reverence and al- 
fection of our people for Audubon 
when he said: 

**T love to think of Audubon when 
a mist of green is on the woods, when 
the blackbirds come with their tin- 
kling melody and there rises the fra- 
grance of the freshly turned earth. 
And on a November day I love to 
think of him when there is a rain of 
bright leaves in the paths he loved so 
well, when the silent as 
though he, too, with the birds, had 
gone to some far-off South, leaving the 


woods are 


golden memory of his song.’ ”’ 
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Trumpeters Increase 


Ihe increase in the total population 


of trumpeter swans is most encour- 
The annual reveals 
these swans in the U.S... 


aging. census 


which 
162 


73 of 


o ‘ 
IID OL 


ago and 


is 159 more than a year ag 


more than in 1935, when only 
these birds were found. This is a trib 
ute to the effectiveness of protection 


accorded by establishment of refuges 
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in essential areas. That maintained by 
the Fish and Wildlife Service at Red 
Rock Lakes, Montana, has been the 
principal contributing factor as re- 
gards the increase in the trumpeter 
swan population. It is good to know 
that, in addition to those found in this 
country, there are reported to be ap- 
proximately 900 trumpeters wintering 
in British Columbia. 
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Ztudubon Centennial Year 


BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


J Proclamaton 


WHEREAS John James Audubon, naturalist, the birds of America in their natural size and 


ornithologist, and artist, by his devotion to a in the full glory of their colored plumage; and 

task which he loved and to whi > dedicate —T 

his lif ' , hich pees ated WHEREAS Audubon was a forerunner of 

iis life, made an outstanding co oO ' err 

\ ; ' 8 Re seats ” a the movement for the conservation of wildlife 

merican culture and art Dy S§ paintings o . . . 
=S pasng in America, and his work continues to stim 


ulate appreciation of the wealth and beauty 


REESE of America’s natural resources, serving as a con- 

THE legislation to authorize Presi- stant inspiration in the continuing endeavor 
dent Truman to issue an Audubon 
Centennial Year proclamation was 
sponsored in the Senate by the Honor- 
able Spessard L. Holland, and in the 
House by the Honorable A. S. Her 
‘long, Jr., both of Florida. 

The Committee on the Judiciary 


to preserve our birds and other wildlife from 
extinction; and 


WHEREAS Audubon died on January 27, 
1851, in the sixty-sixth year of his life; and 


WHEREAS the Congress of the United 
States, by an act approved August 28, 1951, 
authorized the President to issue a proclamation 
designating 1951 as Audubon Centennial 


MAN, President of the United States of Amer- 
ica, by this proclamation, designate the year 
1951 as Audubon Centennial Year, in observ- 
ance of the one-hundredth anniversary of the 
death of John James Audubon; and I urge all 
Americans to do their part in furthering the 
efforts of our Government and of many of our 
citizens to protect and conserve the wildlife of 


is the opinion of the committee that 
this legislation, giving just recognition 
to the pioneer conservationist, will 
serve as a major incentive to the fine 
organization which bears his name to 
continue its excellent work.” 
Senator Holland America. 
IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto 
set my hand and caused the Seal of the United 
States of America to be afhxed. 
DONE at the City of Washington this 
eighteenth day of September in the year of our 
Lord nineteen hundred and fifty-one, and of 
the Independence of the United States of Amer 
ica the one hundred and seventy-sixth. 


ae ila aie Year: 
of the House said in reporting favor- eine . 
ably on the enabling legislation: “It NOW, TERRES, 5 Sens See 
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The President tepnorts to you 


Expansion In West 


HE opening of a regional office in 

San Francisco in mid-October con- 
stituted an important milestone in the 
development of the Society's program 
on the Pacific coast, and particularly 
in California. It be the nerve 
center of the promotion of the Soci- 
ety’s activities in California; from it 
will radiate information, 
gestions and material. Miss Mary Jef- 
ferds is the manager. The address is 
Room 201, 693. Sutter Street, San 
Francisco, and the telephone number 


will 


ideas, sug- 


is Prospect 5-4042. 

All inquiries with regard to the Au- 
dubon Camp of California, and the 
confirmation of enrollments in the five 
two-week the summer ol 
1952, will be taken care of in this of 
fice, including inquiries for and ship- 
ments of the camp films and slides. 

Ihe distribution of Audubon Jun- 
ior Club material in California 
continue to be taken care of at the San 
Gabriel River Wildlife Sanctuary, 664 
North Durfee Avenue, Fl Monte, by 
Mrs. Gertrude Woods, but 
tion with regard to these clubs will be 


sessions of 


will 


informa- 


obtainable at the new office as well. 
Junior Club material is annually dis- 
tributed to tens of thousands of Cali 
fornia young people. 

Information may be obtained from 
the California office with regard to the 
Audubon Screen 


ture programs in that state, but the 


Tours and other lec- 
arrangements for the sponsoring and 
booking of such lectures.will continue 


to be handled by Mr. Wayne Short of 
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the Society's staff, at 1207 North 7th 
Street, St. Louis 7, Missouri. Some 215 
lectures are now given annually in 
California alone. 

When and if Audubon Wildlife 
Tours by station wagon are inaugurat- 
ed in the Bay Area during the coming 
year, as is now hoped, the promotion 
and enrollment in connection there- 
with will center in the new office. 

In the office, as also at the San Ga- 
briel Wildlife Sanctuary at El Monte, 
is an attractive display of such stimu- 
lants of interest in nature and conser- 
vation as books, prints, calendars, 
Christmas cards, post cards, binocu- 
lars, charts, bird and flower cards, 
Audubon nature bulletins and other 
educational leaflets. 

There is a window display.adjoining 
the street entrance, in which will be 
found a continuing series of arresting 
exhibits. Initially it portrays the state 
bird and state flower and, on a scenic 
map of California, the location of the 
Society's principal activities. In the 
foreground are four habitat groups— 
of novel, ultra-modern, three-dimen- 
sional design—illustrating Society ac- 
tivities in California. 

At the San Gabriel River Sanc- 
tuary at El Monte, outside Los An- 
geles, Mrs. O. M. Stultz, assisted by 
Mrs. Woods, continues an active na- 
ture educational program, with bus- 
loads of school children and Scouts 
arriving with teachers and leaders by 
appointment. 

[hese developments, and others we 
believe will follow, are made possible 
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By John H. Baker 


esident of the National Audubon Society 


by the generosity of friends in Cali- 
fornia. 
Loyal Members 


One of the outstanding qualities of 
members of this Society is their loy- 
alty and steadfastness, as illustrated by 
the unusually high rate of member- 
ship renewal — approximately 80 per 
cent —and the number of years that 
they remain members. We doubt if 
there is any other educational mem- 
bership institution with as favorable 
a record in these respects. Thirty-six 
per cent of those who were members 
on June 30, 1951, had been members 
for five years or more; 20.85 per cent 
for 10 years or more; 11.02 per cent 
for 20 years or more. As the total 
membership grows and the percentage 
of “‘dyed-in-the wool” Audubonites in- 
evitably becomes less, the renewal rate 
is unavoidably under pressure, as well 
as the record of sustained membership. 

During the first 25 years of the So- 
ciety's existence there was steady 
growth in the total number of annual 
dues-paying members, reaching a tem- 
porary peak in 1930. From then, how- 
ever, to 1933 there was a drop of 59 
per cent. Although there was growth 
from then to 1943, the 1930 total was 
not again exceeded until 1947. Since 
1943 the growth has been at a greatly 
accelerated rate, especially so in the 
1948-1951 period, when there was a 
74 per cent increase in four years. On 
June 30, 1951, the total exceeded the 
1930 peak by 82 per cent. 

However, the fact remains that 
there are a large number of people 
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who are interested in one or more as- 
pects of the outdoors, and in the con- 
servation of natural resources, who 
are not members of the Society. To 
invite them to become members, we 
must find out who they are and where 
they live. Existing members can be 
of invaluable assistance to us by send- 
ing us lists or by themselves extending 
invitations in our behalf to their 
friends and acquaintances. If each 
present member were to bring in one 
new member each year, the rate of 
growth would be phenomenal. 


Duck Stamp Money 

The bill authorizing increase from 
10 per cent to 15 per cent in the pro- 
portion of Duck Stamp money that 
can be used for enforcement of mi- 
gratory game bird regulations was 
passed by Congress in October and 
went to the President for signature. 
The need for such amendment to the 
Duck Stamp Act had been widely rec- 
ognized. In fact, the national conser- 
vation organizations had advocated an 
increase from 10 per cent to 25 per 
cent. The Fish and Wildlife Service 
of the Department of the Interior, 
which has the responsibility of en- 
forcement, can make very good use 
right away of the additional money 
for this purpose which will become 
available upon the President's signing 
the bill. 

Tours in Florida 

By the time you read these lines the 
Audubon Wildlife Tours operating 
out of Miami will be in full swing, 
with Charles M. Brookfield again in 
charge. The tours in the Okeechobee- 
Kissimmee region will again be led by 
Alexander Sprunt, Jr. These station 
wagon and boat trips are extremely 
popular, and those of you who have 
not yet participated are encouraged to 
do so. 
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Roger Tory Peterson coaches two youthful 
bird-watchers. Photograph by Hal H. Harrison. 


The country’s keenest competitors in bird-count- 
ing are Charles Rogers (left) of Princeton Uni- 
versity and Harry H. McConnell of Cadiz, Ohio. 


Continued From September-October issue 


EDITORS’ NOTE 


In America, a hobby is usually a sport, or 
some other form of amusement which pro- 
vides us with either violent or mild exercise, 
keen enjoyment and pleasant preoccupation. 
A hobby is often an escape from what may 
be a dreary routine of living, but it is seldom 
thought of as being of value to science. That 
is what makes the sport of bird-watching ex- 
citingly different. 

Bird-watchers, participating in Christmas 
bird counts in the United States and Canada 
for the past 50 years, have gathered a vast 
assemblage of facts about wintering birds, 
year after year, within the same areas. From 
these we have learned far more about the dis- 
tribution of individual bird species; whether 
wintering birds, generally, or locally, are 
scarcer or more abundant than in previous 
years. When these facts are correlated with 
weather data, the food supply of birds, and 
other variable factors in a bird’s environ- 
ment, we may sometimes discover the reasons 
for changes in bird populations. 

As a result of our bird counts and bird 
habitat studies, we now have a better under- 
standing of the needs and requirements of 
the bird in its natural world and can offer 
greater encouragement and better protection 
to birds. Although bird-watching may be con- 
sidered a hobby, there is scarcely another 
group of hobbyists who, by their studies, have 
done so much to preserve the creatures that 
provide them with their sport.—The Editors 
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By Richard G. Beidleman 


HE competitive spirit of the 
Christmas bird censuses through- 
out the years has made for amusement, 
as well as for considerable enthusi- 
asm. Ihe country’s outstanding com- 
petitors have been Charles Rogers, 
now of Princeton, New Jersey, and 
newspaper editor Harry B. McConnell 
of Cadiz, Ohio. Rogers participated 
in the first count of 1900. McConnell 
had started counting birds in 1897 
but didn’t send in his first official cen- 
sus until 1901. Despite the fact that 
Rogers had to make some of his counts 
from the 130th Street ferry en route 
to New Jersey; from the Bahama 
Islands; and from the 3lst Machine 
Gun Battalion in Camp Meade, Mary- 
land, during World War I, he always 
kept one count ahead of McConnell 
and vows that his friend won't catch 
up until they carry Rogers out “with 
the silver handles!” 
During the course of its history, Dr. 
Chapman's Christmas bird count has 
survived two world wars, whose marks 
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have been left in such censuses as those 
from Lt. Ludlow Griscom in Chau 
mont, France, and Major Allan Brooks 
from Jauche, Belgium, during the first 
world war; Set. Gardner from Mryit 
kyina, Burma; and Lt. Eynon from 
Salzburg, Austria, during World War 
II. Ihe sad reporters who wrote from 
Hawaii on December 21, 1941, “There 
will be no Christmas Bird Count from 
the Honolulu Audubon Society this 
year,” could not' have foreseen that 
within two years American servicemen 
would be sending in Christmas cen 
suses from around the war-torn globe. 
Counts came from Anchorage and 
Mountain Village, Alaska; from Camp 
I'wenty Grand, France; from Italy and 
England. Sgt. Ed Reimann dispatched 
a count from northern Ireland, his 


specific location, with the weather cen- 


sored. A naval officer stole ashore long 
enough to make a census on Tinian 
in the Marianas Islands ‘“‘under some 


In 1908, Theodore Roosevelt compiled 
a list of 93 species of birds which he 
had seen on the White House grounds. 
Photograph by Herbert K. Job. 


what adverse conditions.” 

Ihe adverse conditions which con- 
fronted the men overseas were appar- 
ently nothing as compared with what 
confronted home front watchers. One 
adversity was readily apparent: with 
gas rationing there would be more 
watching afoot and less by car. The 
more obscure adversity became poig- 
nantly evident in the middle of a fran- 


The Christmas Bird Counts have 
gained an increasing importance 
in the lives of many Americans. 


Photograph by the author. 


tic chase after some rare specimen, 
when policemen or militia would de- 
scend upon the bird watchers and take 
them into custody as saboteurs or 
spies. Anyone who had read the jour- 


nal of Alexander Wilson, ornitholo- 
gist and contemporary of Audubon, 
might have foreseen such events, for 
during ‘the War of 1812 Wilson was 
picked up near Haverhill, New Hamp- 
shire, by American soldiers who mis- 
took his exploring and observation for 
enemy espionage. 

The 42nd Christmas Bird Count 
(1941) was particularly hard on its 


During World War I, Ludlow Griscom 
made a Christmas Bird Count in Chau- 
mont, France. Photograph by Edwin 
Way Teale. 


watchers. Out in San Diego, Califor- 
nia, observers were picked up as spies 
no less than five times; two Fish and 
Wildlife Service men who wandered 
onto the naval torpedo range along 
the Potomac River and objected when 
they were apprehended on the verge 
of identifying a brown-headed nut- 
hatch, were greeted with a skeptical 
“Oh, yeah? Well, it’s the ‘booby-hatch’ 
for you guys!” Police arrested a min- 
ister and his companion who paused 
to look at ducks on a near-by river 
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while passing through a Vermont rail- 
road yard; and even the famous bird 
artist, Roger ‘Tory Peterson, was 
turned in by a local patriot who ob- 
served him suspiciously crouching in 
a marsh at the outer fringes of the 
Bronx. 

The Christmas bird with 
their excitements, frustrations and sat- 
isfactions have gained a place of in- 
creasing importance in the lives of 
many Americans. At mid-century, 
however, the bird watching by no 
means stopped with the end of each 
Christmas season. Interested observers 
throughout the country had long con- 
tributed their daily records to the 
Bird-Lore, now 


counts, 


“Season” section of 
Audubon Magazine. 

In 1937 the first compilation of 
breeding-bird censuses was published 
by the National Audubon Society; and 
the birds which had appeared in the 
Christmas bird counts from Texas and 
Alabama became the subjects of spring 
breeding bird censuses from Wiscon- 
sin and Maine. Ten years later (1947), 
in collaboration with the U.S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service, the Audubon 
Society began publication of a new 
magazine, Audubon Field Notes, de- 
voted exclusively to the results of 
bird watching. The following year 
the first annual winter bird-popula- 


To equal Guy Emerson’s achievement of 
seeing 497 different kinds of wild American 
birds, one would need to travel through 
most of our states at different times of 
the year. Photograph by Peter Stackpole. 


tion study appeared in the pages of 
that new magazine; and the milkman, 
the teacher, the housewife and the re 
banket had the 
Christmas were watch 


tired who watched 


birds at now 
ing them throughout the seasons. 

In a century of increasingly complex 
living and high tensions, more and 
more people have turned to_ bird 
watching for recreation. In 1908 Pres 
ident Theodore Roosevelt compiled, 
upon request and by memory, a list 
of 93 species of birds which he had 
seen in the White House grounds and 
around Washington during his admin 
istration. During World War II, Gen 
eral Eisenhower is said to have written 
a book on birds afte1 


An allied general 


his brother for 
Italy 
was picked up as a stispie ious characte1 
Berlin by Rus 
sians who mistook his bird watching 
When General of the An 
Arnold retired to his 
Moon ranch 


landing in 
in the British zone ofl 


for spying 
Force “Hap 
Valley of the 
California, he 
watching the “B-29 whistling swans’ 
the humming 
birds.” 

Although it did become necessary 
at one the the 
Christmas bird censuses to limit pub 


in central 


spent his last days 


and “fighter plane 


time in history of 
lished reports to those most caretully 
and thoroughly prepared, plus an ad- 
ditional few whose numbers were 
a hat, there have always 


bird 


drawn from 


been plenty of birds for the 


Ornithologists Roger Tory 
Wing 


pendently estimated that there are 


watchers 


Peterson and Leonard inde 


about 5,750,000,000 breeding birds in 
the United States, and the world pop 
ulation estimate is more than 100 bil 
lion individuals. 

Most bird watchers don’t anticipate 
the 


competitive spirit accompanying cen 


counting millions of birds, but 


sus work has encouraged the compila 
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tion of longer and longer lists, like 
Guy Emerson's life list of 497 individ- 
ual American species and Ludlow 
Griscom’s world list of more than 2,500 
different birds. Other watchers revel 
in the “Big Day,” “Grim Grind,” and 
“Round-up” counts, totaling as much 
as 214 species, which is the result of 
frantic searching on the part of every- 
one concerned to unearth as many dif- 
ferent species as possible in a single 
day. 

His age, his location, and the time 
of year that he takes his census are of 
little consequence to a bird watcher. 
In the United States and Canada, 
where bird watchers have gathered to- 
gether into at least 300 bird clubs, the 
age limits might well be eight to 80. 
A recent survey of the select classifica- 
tion of Fellows of the American Orni- 
thologists’ Union showed that 90 per 
cent of them started their interest in 
ornithology before the age of 10. 
Many, like Charles Rogers, Harry Mc- 
Connell, and “Alec’’ Wetmore, Secre- 


* NATURE 


Osprey on nest. Photograph by Brooke Meanley. 


tary of the Smithsonian Institution, 
who as boys in their teens participated 
in the early Christmas bird counts, are 
still active in the fascinating hobby of 
bird watching. 

As time went by, and the idea of 
bird censusing took hold in other parts 
of the world, even shaky international 
relations could not stem the interest in 
birds. Friend and foe cooperated in a 
1946 Christmas count from occupied 
Tokyo, Japan. No matter what the 
world situation was, or the pressing oc- 
cupations of the day, people every- 
where took time out to watch and 
count the most captivating creatures 
of nature. When a strange bird that 
sat in a Marblehead Neck, Massachu- 
setts, tree turned out to be a painted 
redstart, ordinarily found in the south- 
ern United States, 150 busy people 
from all over the state, including a 
busload of excited Audubonites, came 
to see this unusual visitor. In Wiscon- 
sin, Harry S. Warren, who undoubted- 
ly faced more complex and less ro- 


mantic tasks during the day, set up a 
six-inch telescope many years ago, fo- 
cused it on the moon, and counted 111 
birds which winged across the moon's 
bright face during a four-hour period. 

Joseph Hickey, well-known orni- 
thologist and bird watcher, once com- 
mented that bird watching is regarded 
by some people as ‘“‘a mild paralysis of 
the central nervous system, which can 
be cured only by rising at dawn and 
sitting in a bog.” I wish Audubon were 
with us in the 1950's, tramping across 
Ohio woodlands at Christmas time, 
sculling in a Fish and Wildlife Service 
boat on a May morning through the 
bird-infested backwaters of Georgia's 
Okefenokee Swamp, or crunching over 
the wind-frosted February snow of an 
open forest in the Rocky Mountains 
with a group of ear-muffed ornithol- 
ogists. He would surely believe that 
bird watching had become, not a mild 
paralysis or the avocation of an itiner- 
ant Kentucky storekeeper, but the 
American hobby of the half century! 
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on Long Island 


August 16, 1951 


Ospreys Flourish 
New Y 


_ 
T in 


Reprinted fror wk Times, 

Ospreys on the eastern tip of Long Island 
have deserted the trees and taken to nesting on 
the 2,300-volt power lines of Suffolk County 
lighting companies. The resulting short-circuits 
have forced company men to put up 
poles especially for ospreys near their trans- 
mission lines, and they also have stirred up a 
lot of ornithological interest among Long Island 


power 


linemen. 

Carl Peterson, operation supervisor for the 
Suffolk County branch of the Long Island Light- 
ing Company, estimated yesterday that the os- 
prey population in eastern Long Island had in- 
creased fourfold in the last fifteen years. This 
estimate is based on the number of power-line 
osprey nests observed by Mr. Peterson in his 
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territory. Thomas T. Young, Jr. of the Shelter 
Island Light and Power Company places the 
increase at 300 per cent in twenty years. 

Mr. Peterson, Mr. Young and Thomas T, 
Young Sr., also of the Shelter Island company, 
believe that ospreys, migrating between eastern 
Long Island and the West Indies and South 
America—they once nested in the British Isles— 
have learned that power line poles are better 
than trees for nests. 

According to Mr. Young Jr., transmission 
poles are handier because the osprey, returning 
to a nest in an ordinary tree, has to dodge 
around heavy foliage. The sturdy open cross 
arms and wires put up by lighting companies 
are easier to reach for the osprey to build its 
nest of sticks and sea-weed. 

The trouble is that sea-weed, wet with salt 
water, is an excellent conductor of electricity. 

Continued on Page 408 
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SELF PORTRAIT. AGE 17 


“The Ruffed Grouse . . . performs partial 
sorties at the approach of autumn. These 


are not equal in extent to the pere- 
grinations of the Wild Turkey 
but are sufficiently so to become ob- 


servable during the seasons when the 
mountainous districts which they inhabit 
become less abundantly supplied with 


RUFFED GROUSE 


“The earliest known, and unquestion- 
ably the best likeness of The American 
Woodsman, is a portrait of himself made 
in 1822 at the Percy's Beech Woods 
plantation, West Feliciana parish, Louis- 
iana, soon after learning the use of oils 
from John Steen, and painted while 
looking into a mirror . . . his own por- 
trait undoubtedly represents him as he 

. appeared ... at the zenith of his 
powers. . . . Audubon painted his por- 
trait on thin, 814 x 12 inches, canvas and 
attached it to what is evidently a hand- 
made frame.” Stanley Clisby Arthur, in 
Appendix D, “Audubon, An Intimate 
Life of The American Woodsman,” Har- 
manson, 333 Royal Street, New Orleans, 
Louisiana, 1937. 


food ... In the month of October, 1820, 
I observed a larger number of Ruffed 
Grouse migrating thus from the States 
of Ohio, Illinois, and Indiana into Ken- 
tucky, than I had ever before remarked.” 
John James Audubon, pp. 73-74, Vol. V, 
“The Birds of America,” George R. 
Lockwood & Son, New York. 


‘rom paintings by John James Audubon 
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“This beautiful bird is usually fond of knees .. . They are as nocturnal as the 
the company of our different Herons, Night Heron; and, although they seek 
whose keen sight and vigilance are use- for food at times during the middle of 
ful to it in apprising it of danger... the day, their principal feeding time is 
when the Spoonbills are by themselves from near sunset until daylight.” John 
and feeding, they can easily be ap- James Audubon, pp. 73-74, Vol. VI, “The 
proached by those who... are expert at Birds of America,” George R. Lockwood 


crawling over the mud on hands and & Son, New York. 


“This species is by choice mostly de- 
pendent on fresh water for its suste- 
nance; but when the winters are very 
severe it throws itself into the salt la- 
goons or bays, and there seeks for prey 
to which it is not well-accustomed . . . 
The Red-breasted Merganser is best 
known throughout the United States as 
‘Shell-drake.’ It is . . . a most expert 
diver, and on being fired at with a flint- 
locked gun generally escapes by dis- 
appearing before the shot reaches the 
place where it has been.” John James 
Audubon, pp. 106-107, Vol. VII, “The 
Birds of America,” George R. Lockwood 


STED MERGANSER warionar avovson socery & Son, New York. 


Florida wildlife 


was once the marvel 


of America. A Miami resident recalls the 


early days in his reminiscences of 


Chatles Jorrey Simpson 


By Joseph Faus 
URING my high school years I 
Baugh 
City, 
Florida, then a picturesque suburb of 


worked in summer in 


man’s grocery store in Lemon 
Miami, but long ago swallowed up by 
that We took 


and delivered groceries to the homes 


vrowing city orders 
of the customers, among them Protes 
sor and Mrs. Charles Torrey Simpson 
Marian. While 


Prolessor Simpson was then a natural 


and their daughter, 


ist of wide renown, we of Lemon City 
perhaps did not appreciate this and 
looked on him only as a good neigh 


bor and friend whose “hobby” was 


plants and shells. 

He was a ruddy-faced man with a 
short, sandy beard and blue eyes that 
twinkled humorously behind his gold 
In a large group of 


almost 


rimmed glasses. 


people he was reticent and 


shy. but with a few close friends he 
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was at ease and a fluent speaker. He 
did not care for sports, social or busi- 
ness affairs, and was slightly absent- 
minded about all matters except his 
beloved work. 

One windy Saturday morning in 
November, 1918, I rode my bicycle 
to the Simpson home situated in the 
midst of a 2l-acre tropical paradise 
on Biscayne Bay. The two-story house, 
airy and roomy, with wide verandas 
on three sides, was built on 10-foot 
stilts. 

\ few land crabs scuttled from the 
path as I walked to the rear steps. 
Mounting them I found the kitchen 
door I went down the front 
steps to a trellised den beneath the 
house which Professor Simpson used 
for study and writing when he was 
not on a scientific trip to the Ever- 
glades, Florida Keys, Bahamas, or 
West Indies, with such friends as Dr. 


closed. 
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This striking palm grew 


York Botanical 
the har- 
H. Sel- 


John K. Small, New 
Gardens; Charles Deering, 
vester manufacturer; or Dr. E. 
lards, state geologist. 

The door of the den was open. Pro- 
fessor Simpson sat at a battered desk 
surrounded by shelves of mounted in- 
sects and birds, cases of shells, potted 
plants, books, magazines and newspa- 
pers. 

“Good morning, I said. 

He turned. ‘Good morning, Joseph. 
I am writing a book for G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons to be called ‘In Lower 
Florida Wilds.’ Just now I am com- 
posing several paragraphs about land 
crabs. How do you spell mischievous?” 

I gave my version. “Professor,” I po- 
litely displayed my grocery order book, 
“where is Mrs. Simpson?” 

“She and Marian went to the Hal- 
Hotel in Miami to hear 
Riley, Henry 


Professor,” 


cyon 


Whitcomb Watterson 
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James 


Charles Torrey Simpson, in 1924, as he examined the leaf of a fishtail palm, Caryota. 
on his property, “The Sentinels,” 


at Lemon City, Florida. 


~ 


Se Ss 
wi dey 


®. 


and Ed Howe hold forth over the tea- 
Shoo that crab out of the door, 
please. It looks like the one that tried 
on Charlie Deering’s glasses last week. 
Yesterday I caught it on my desk read- 
ing my correspondence.” 

I laughed and shooed out the ma- 
rauding crab. 

“Marian tells me that you hope to 
be a writer some day.” He gazed in- 
terestedly at me. ““To my idea, the se- 
cret of any kind of success is to know 
your subject and to become so ab- 
that nothing mat- 


cups. 


sorbed in it else 
ters.” 

No one could have better exem- 
plified that statement than Professor 
Simpson. His powers of absorption 
and tenacity in pursuing a subject that 
interested him were remarkably well 
developed. 

Charles Torrey Simpson was born 
June 3, 1846, in Tiskilwa, Illinois, one 
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In his book, “In Lower Florida Wilds,” published in 1920, Charles 


Torrey Simpson urged that part of the Everglades be set aside and. 


conserved as a national park. 
of three children of Jabez and Matilda 
Simpson. His father was a poor farm 
er; Charles helped in the fields—his 
schooling was necessarily limited to six 


As a lad ol 


eight he developed a lively curiosity 


grammar school grades. 


about the products of nature; he ex 


claimed wonderingly at every odd 


plant his hoe came across. His mothe 


sympathetically set aside a part of the 
garden for his use, and here he culti 
vated wild plants and experimented 
with domestic flowers. 

In 1863, 17-year-old Simpson gave 
his age as 18 and enlisted in Company 
F of the 50th Illinois Regiment for 
service in the Civil War. Simpson was 
perhaps the only soldier in General 
Sherman's famous ‘march to the sea” 
who didn’t keep his mind on his work. 
Even though he had a gift for absorp 
tion, he was not interested in military 
tactics or in He often 
dered far afield to gather plants and 


wartare. wan 
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Photograph by Don Eckelberry. 

pebbles that fascinated him, but they 
did not please the army sutler, who 
always found them stored in his wag- 
on for safe transportation. It was dur- 
ing this march that Simpson deter- 
mined some day to be a professional 
zoologist. 

Several years later Simpson became 
a cowboy on the plains of the mid- 
west and for some time was a miner 
in southern Illinois. Returning to his 
Illenois home town, in 1882, the ad- 
venturer married Miss Cornelia 
Crouch. They moved to Bradenton, in 
southwest Florida, Simpson taking up 
carpentry to earn a living and assidu- 
ously continuing to study botany and 
zoology in his spare time. 

[wo years later, in 1884, Simpson 
got a job with the U. S. National Mu- 
seum, Washington, D. C. Later he be- 
came a staff member of the Smith- 
sonian Institution and was also an in- 
structor and lecturer on geology in 
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Georgetown University, where he was 
given the title of “professor.” 

“I have no education,” Simpson told 
a relative as he picked up a pen to 
write his first book. “I am dreadfully 
handicapped about the construction 
of sentences and punctuation, so | 
must grope along. But hard work and 
sticking at it will win, and these are 
two of my strong points.” His first 
book, “Geographic Distribution of 
the Land and Freshwater Mollusks of 
the West Indies,” published in 1895, 
was well received. 

In 1899 Simpson's wife died. 
Stunned, he lost himself in the writ- 
ing of his second book, “Synopsis of 
the Naides or Pearly Freshwater Mus- 
sels.” Published in 1900, it was widely 
acclaimed by conchologists. At about 
this time the “‘artificialities” of life in 


In 1923, Dr. David Fairchild (right) awarded 
Charles Torrey Simpson the Meyer Medal for 
plant introduction. 


the Capital began to pall on the mid- 
dle-aged naturalist. In 1902 he mar- 
ried Mrs. Flora Allison Roper, a wid- 
child, Marian. “To 
corrosive civilization 


ow who had a 
from 
and high society,” as he termed it, 
they moved from Washington to 
southeast Florida in late 1902. Thus 
began for him a 30-year period of 
happy family life and quiet profes- 
sional work. 


get away 


Simpson bought a large jungle plot 
on Biscayne Bay in Lemon City, so 
named because of its profusion of wild 
lemon Lemon City was then 
five miles north of the main street of 
Miami, at that time a-sleepy town of 
#,000 inhabitants. Gradually he made 
the iand a place of rare exotic beauty, 
and soon had established more than 
3,000 different living species of plants 
and trees there. He also accumulated 
more than 20,000 varieties of shells. 
He called his estate “Sentinels” be- 
cause of the many tall, straight royal 


trees. 


palms that appeared as lofty, alert pro- 
tectors of the smaller trees and shrubs. 


In 1903 Simpson built a house on 
sturdy stilts that was to be his pride 
and joy. Constructed of Dade County 
hard pine,* that the natives said “ter- 
mites would break their borers on,” 
and with every precious board and 
stilt double-nailed, it was soon known 
as the most picturesque residence in 
Florida. 

“It will with the 
winds,” the builder, 
rigged houses will crack.” 

And sure enough, subsequent hur- 
ricanes leveled many block and stuc- 
co houses in the Miami area while 
Simpson’s stood undamaged. From its 
elevated verandas one could see in 
every direction only a verdant line of 
coconuts, mangroves, live oaks, with 


hurricane 
“when 


sway 
boasted 


* Caribbean pine, Pinus caribaea. 
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trailing moss, magnolias, 


wild orchids, the green of grass, the 


Spanish 


colorful hues of crotons and allaman 
das, and to the east the beautiful blue 
of the tranquil bay. Although the 21 
acres of that day have dwindled to one 
acre, the house still stands as Profes- 
sor Simpson built it. 


In 1913 Simpson had two books 
published—*‘Descriptive Catalogue of 
the Pearly 
“Native 


Freshwater Mussels” and 
Kxotic Plants of Dade 
County, Florida.” In 1914 he became 
with the U.S. Depart 
His book, ““On 
namental Gardening in Florida,” ap 
peared in 1915; “In Lower Florida 
Wilds” in 1920; “Out of 
Florida” in 1923, and his ninth and 
last book, “Florida Tree Snails of the 
Genus Liguus,” in 1929. During this 


and 


a collaborator 
ment of Agriculture. 


Doors in 


period he contributed to such gen 


eral publications as Tropic Magazine 
and Hollywood (Fla.) Magazine, and 
he was listed in ““Who’'s Who.” He lec 
tured on wildlife and plant conserva 
tion to high school classes and garden 
clubs, and once a month taught adults 
a popular course in the “Simpson Tree 
Study Class.” 


In 1923 Charles Torrey Simpson 
was awarded the distinguished Meyer 
Medal for Plant Introduction. He had 
developed and introduced more than 
a score of plants into south Florida 
life. A species of the group of small, 
attractive trees found in Florida ham- 
mocks, and commonly called “stop- 
pers,” was named, after him, Eugenia 
simpsoni. The tree snail—Liguus fasct- 
atus simpsoni, found on Lignumvitae 
Key—was named for him by Dr. H. 
A. Pillsbury. Simpson himself named 
about 20 varieties of tree snails pre- 
viously unknown to science. 

He was an authority on trees, plants, 
birds, insects, reptiles, fishes and am- 
phibians—but his specialty was con- 
chology—the study of shells or mol- 
lusks. ‘That he aroused the citizens of 
Florida, and of south Florida in par- 
ticular, to the beauty and usefulness 
of native plants and animals and to 
the need for conserving them, was 
probably his greatest contribution to 
wildlife conservation. 

On June 17, 1927, the University of 
Miami conferred the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Science on Simpson. 
Proud of it though he was, he never 


One of Charles Torrey Simpson’s favorite plants was an areca palm, Areca triandra. 


This species grew at “The Sentinels,” 


where Professor Simpson lived for 30 years. 


An East Indian orchid, Phalan- 
opsis schilleriana, growing on a 
magnolia tree at “The Sentinels.” 


quite got accustomed to “doctor,” and 
preferred being called “professor.” ‘To 
the University he bequeathed his large 
library and valuable collection of 
shells. 

In 1928 the City of Miami set aside 
nine acres of land, and named the 
plot Simpson Memorial Park. It is a 
part of Brickell Hammock, contain- 
ing a splendid natural growth of trop- 
ical trees and shrubs. 

I'll never forget the day back in 
1918 that Professor Simpson let me 
read the typed draft of the preface to 
“In Lower Florida Wilds,” which was 
to be his most popular book. 

“When I first came to Florida,” he 
wrote, “it was an unbroken wilder- 
ness. Today most of the hammocks 
are destroyed, the streams are being 
dredged out and deepened, the Ever- 
glades are nearly drained; even the 


pine forests are being cut down. I re- 
flamingos, 


member when roseate 
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spoonbills, scarlet ibis, and the beau- 
tiful plumed herons were abundant. 
Deer and otter could be seen at any 
time and the west coast waters were 
alive with immense schools of mullet 
and other fish, while manatee were 
not rare. Ihe streams and swamps 
were full of alligators; many of our 
animals and plants are being exter- 
minated from this, the only area in 
the United States in which they have 
ever been found.” 

In his book Simpson eloquently 
urged that part of the great Everglades 
be set na- 
tional park which was done long after 
his death. In December of 1947 Pres- 
ident Truman dedicated Everglades 
National Park, third largest of our na- 
tional parks. 

Che great hurricane of September 
17, 1926 almost razed Miami and de- 
stroyed many of Simpson's trees and 
I hurried out to see him. He 
was seated dejectedly on the broken 
trunk of a wax-myrtle tree, trying 
numbly to straighten the crushed pet- 


aside and conserved as a 


shrubs. 


als of a Triphora orchid. 

“Tropical plants have to get used 
to being whipped,” he said in a 
strange, flat voice. ‘They are like chil- 
dren in families where spanking is 
part of the family routine, but this 
storm was one too many for some of 
the tree children.” 

Great as was the damage, he re- 
stored the vigor and splendor of his 
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One of the land crabs that lived in the 
yard of Charles Torrey Simpson’s Florida 
home. Photograph by Hugo H. Schroder. 


a 


f 
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MEXICO+++ Land of 


Masked Tity ra, 


Tityra semifasciata. 


By George Miksch Sutton 
IRD study in entirely 
country is thrilling, but it is also 
One does 


an new 
a bit hard on the nerves. 
not know where to start, which direc- 
tion to turn, which road to take. Every 
prospect is bewildering. Birds are 
abundant on every hand; but one has 
no way of knowing which of these 
need most to be studied in life, which 
collected at once and preserved. Espe- 
cially is one plagued by the suspicion 
that the commonest looking and most 
familiar sounding may be the least 
known of them all. 


We carefully examined a map, per- 
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ceiving thereby that Victoria was in- 
deed well south of the border. The 
small, glossy Mexican Crows and scar- 
let hibiscus flowers had done their best 
to tell us this, but we had been so pre- 
occupied with the problems of bird 
identification and so charmed by the 
colors and odors of the blossoming 
countryside that we had quite forgot- 
ten about latitudes and geographical 
zones. Looking round us with a new 
appreciation of our good fortune at 
being in so interesting a spot, we were 
more bewildered than ever. The dark 
sierra to the west fascinated us, but 
how could we reach those rugged 
heights without horses or burros and 
special guides? No, we were not 
equipped for tackling the mountains. 
How about the pretty rivers we had 
crossed fifteen or twenty miles north 
of the city? How about the low coun- 
try which stretched off to the east? 

At our conference beneath the 
blooming banana plants after early 
breakfast on the morning of February 
16, we agreed that what we wanted 
more than all else was to get away 
from the main highway, to find a wild 
place in which there were no fences 
nor stone walls, no domestic animals, 
no people. How to reach such a place 
without walking miles from a road 
was the question. 

Driving a few blocks southward, 
toward the city’s principal square, we 
found ourselves at crossroads. The 
names on the signboards didn’t help 
us greatly; but we chose what appeared 
to be the least improved of. the four 


* Excerpts from Chapter XXI of “Mexican Birds 
rst Impressions,” by George Miksch Sutton, copyright 
51, published by the University of Oklahoma Press, 

Norman, $10.00. Printed by kind permission of the 

| ul list ers 
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C, olorful Rireds 


thoroughfares, turned east, and found 
ourselves on the famous old “Mata- 
moros trail.” As we moved toward the 
edge of town we were pleased that the 
road continued to be of plain dirt, less 
pleased with the assortment of ruts 
and puddles. 

We reached the Rio Corona that 
afternoon, finding it to be a beautiful, 
though not particularly large, stream 
of clear, cool water, flowing between 
well wooded banks. The sunlight 
poured in through the leaves and 
vines, obscuring rather than illuminat- 
ing the farther shore and penetrating 
the water to its greenest depths. A 


4il illustrations 
by the author 


grassy Opening near the ford was 
guarded by huge cypresses. We got out 
of the car, glanced briefly about, and 
moved a step or two toward the river. 
How very quiet the place was, how 
utterly without wind! In vain we lis- 
tened for a whistle, chirp, or alarm 
note. The only sound was the river’s 
low soliloquy. 

We might have stood there a long 
time enjoying the simple beauty of the 
scene. But ornithologists are innately, 
hopelessly restless. Some deep-rooted 
desire to interpret correctly each 
slightest movement of leaf or shadow, 
to identify each faintest bird cry, and, 
more than this, to let no sound or 
movement escape unnoticed, impels 
them to be alert, rouses in them a ter- 
rific, aggressive sensuousness, keeps 
them “on the go.”” We stood there be- 
neath the cypresses, momentarily 
aware of a tranquility which was re- 
freshing to our innermost souls. . But 
a branch moved above us and our 


mood swiftly changed. The falling of 
a bit of bark brought us to attention, 
transformed us into a storm center of 
inquisitiveness. We looked upward 


Great Curassow, 
Crax rubra. 


a 


1 or ery 


Collared Micrastur, 


Micrastur 
semitorquatus. 


hard and long, but saw nothing which 


_ 


had the shape of a bird or mammal. 
Presently we relaxed, rested our necks, 
and glanced at one another inquir- 
ingly. 

As if in answer to an unspoken ques- 
tion, twigs crackled and wings flapped 
noisily a hundred feet overhead and a 
shower of bark flakes fell. Changing 
our position quickly and looking up- 
ward, we saw two birds, silhouetted 
against the sun’s bright rays, flying 
Dhey 
blunt-headed, 


then 


were 
that 


wing- 


close together upstream. 


short-tailed and 


much was obvious, and 


beats were rapid; but we could not tell 
Altering then 


what their color was. o 
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course, they wheeled toward the oppo- 
site shore, gave us our first look at 
their backs, and suddenly, in passing 
from shadow into full sunlight, be- 
came gorgeous, glistening green. They 
were parrots—the first wild parrots we 
had ever beheld! The clear yellow of 
their heads declared them to be of the 
species so well known commercially as 
the Yellow-head (Amazona ochroce- 
phala). 

For me this experience was nothing 
short of soul stirring. Tingling from 
head to foot, I found myself wonder- 
ing whether I had not always been 
susceptible in some special way to the 
color green. Had I not, long years be- 
fore, experienced a somewhat similar 
sensation at coming suddenly upon a 
stand of burgeoning tamaracks, fresh 
and dainty against the darkness of the 
spruce forest; at watching a newly 
emerged luna moth spreading and dry- 
ing its wondrous wings? Had I not 


been thrilling quietly all my life at the 


color of young grain fields, of smooth 
lawns, of sage or willow tossing in 
the wind? Had I not been strangely 
roused by the cor- 
morant’s eye, the emerald glitter in a 
quetzal’s flowing plumes? Not that all 
these passed in review as I stood there. 
Not that they entered even the outer 
fringes of consciousness one by one, 
to be weighed against this most recent 
sensation. It was only that, without 
need for recalling every detail from 
the past, I knew that this color of free- 
flying parrots had astonished and stim- 
ulated me, that a wholly new green 
had taken me unaware. 

[he parrots were only a beginning. 
A brilliant song burst through the 
wall of vines back of us. Jay-hoo, chor- 
icky, choricky! Jay-hoo, choricky, chor- 
icky! Vhe bird seemed to shout. So 
clear, so loud, so thrown at us were 
the notes that we almost jumped—but 


sea-color in a 
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we failed to discover the singer. A 
smallish hawk circled overhead, 
screaming in a high voice, but again 
we did not know what species it was. 

Burleigh and I waded across the 
river, he going downstream, I up. 
Stealing through the matted under- 
growth, watching now the shadowed 
forest, now the bright aisle through 
which the river flowed, I felt that very 
special joy which only the true adorer 
of nature can feel: joy at the small 
sounds of insects working; joy at the 
intricate patchwork pattern of light 
and shadow; joy at the yielding of the 
leaf mould underfoot. I stood sudden- 
ly still, as if transfixed. A small crea- 
ture, perhaps a bird, perhaps a bat, 
perhaps even a beetle, had shot past 
me. I had heard the sound of its flight, 
a dull droning. Now I heard the sound 
again, above me somewhere, a low roar 
like that of a tiny electric fan turned 
on, then quickly off. It was a hum- 
mingbird, now perched on a slender 
twig not more than fifteen feet away. 


bird known to range as far north as the 
lower Rio Grande valley. 

Despite my happiness and feeling of 
elation, I was not quite at home in this 
woodland. Parts of it were awesomely 
dark. Much of the time I could not see 
any single object as a whole. Every 
tree trunk and branch was blurred 
with moss and vines and queerly 
shaped epiphytes. The sky was virtual- 
ly invisible. Even the ground at my 
feet was hidden by a thick layer of 
loose dead leaves. The undergrowth 
was not really dense, however, for the 
larger trees had long since cut off the 
light supply from all vegetation grow- 
ing beneath them. 

A sharp thud sounded off to one 
side. If not a woodpecker, what then? 
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Ivory-billed 


It appeared to be dark and colorless, 
for just back of it was a patch of bril- 
liantly lighted leaves. Obviously watch- 
ing me, it jerked its body excitedly. 
Now it darted toward me, squeaking 
shrill defiance, choosing a cubic inch 
or so of space in which to hang, wings 
whirring, at little than arm's 
length from my very eyes! Scarcely had 
I noted the rich reddish-brown of its 


W oodcreeper, 
Xiphorhyne 
flavigaster. 


more 


widespread tail, the glittering green 
of its throat, the less brilliant green 
of its upper parts, and the pale fawn- 
color of its belly, when it backed up, 
rose, and shot off through the trees. I 
kept it in sight for some time—a full 
second or so. How rapidly did it be- 
come smaller, smaller, smaller; with 
what finality did it vanish! I had had 
my first glimpse of the Buff-bellied 
Yucatan Hummingbird 

yucatanensis chalconota), a 


(Amazilia 
Mexican 


A two-toed sloth 


By Charles W. Quaintance * 


()*! November day, while sauntet 
ing along the David Fairchild 
Trail on Barro Colorado Island ** in 
the Panama Canal Zone, I saw an odd 


# 


in a characteristic pose. 


looking animal skull lying in the jun- 
gle litter. The next day I was able to 
identify it as belonging to the two- 
toed sloth, Choloepus hoffmanni. 

I had never seen a living two-toed 
sloth and the skull aroused my curi- 
osity. How did the animal behave? Did 
it differ from the three-toed sloth and 
did the ranges of the two animals over- 
lap? If so, was there competition be- 
tween them and are these animals 
common? What were the enemies of 


sloths? 
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Sloths are called the slowest- 
moving mammals on earth. 


Here are some facts about the 


SLOW-POKE 
OF 


THE TROPICS 


All photographs by the au- 
thor unless otherwise noted 


On Barro Colorado Island, during 
the winter of 1946-47 while on a sab- 
batical leave from Eastern Oregon Col- 
lege, I discovered the answers to some 
of these questions. 

Someone has commented that sloths 
are and cautious rather 
than lazy. Alexander Skutch estimates 
that the three-toed sloth may take as 
much as 30 minutes to chew a large 


deliberate 


cecropia leaf, a compound leaf com- 
parable in size to one of the large pal- 
mate leaves like the horse-chestnut of 
the eastern United States. 

Both kinds of sloths are at home in 
trees and can climb swiftly. When I 
released a captive two-toed sloth at the 
base of a cecropia tree in the village of 
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The two-toed sloth eats a wide va- 
riety of plants but the three-toed is 
believed to be completely depend- 
ent on the leaves of cecropia trees. 


Pedro Miguel it hitched up the trunk, 
whose circumference was at least twice 
that of the sloth’s outstretched fore- 
arms. 

On the ground both sloths are awk- 
ward and slow; both kinds of sloths 
swim. In British Guiana, William 
Beebe marked a three-toed sloth and 
later recovered it after it had swum a 
mile-wide river. He timed the swim- 
ming speed of this sloth at the rate of 
65 feet a minute. By comparison with 
its slow rate of movement over bare 
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ground, the three-toed is a much more 
rapid swimmer. 

Few, if any, zoos have been able to 
keep the three-toed sloth alive. Its diet 
is commonly thought to be leaves of 
the cecropia. W. M. Mann, the direc- 
tor of the National Zoological Park at 
Washington, wrote me as follows of 
the problem of keeping this species 
alive. 

I started out once from British 
Guiana with an even dozen of them. 
The Director Agriculture 
wired ahead to various islands so each 


General of 


stop we made on the way to New York 
I was met by the local agriculture man 
and a bunch of fresh cecropia leaves. 
Only one of the animals lived to reach 
Washington and it died the following 
day.” Once a three-toed sloth lived 
briefly at the Bronx Zoo, in New York. 

Sloths live only in tropical America 
from the Amazon River north through 
Central 
nal Zone, the ranges of the two-toed 


America. In the Panama Ca 
and the three-toed overlap, just as do 
monkey 
Capuc hin, 


those of the howler and the 


white-faced, o1 monkey. 


The two claws ard hairless “palms” 


wr 


oS? 


The two species of sloths apparently 
do not conflict in. their feeding re- 
quirements. 

Che two-toed sloth eats a wide va- 
riety of plants, but the three-toed is 
thought to be dependent on the leaves 
of the cecropia tree. These trees are 
distinctive of the new world tropics, 
but they are not typically a tree of the 
dense forest. Many sloths are found 
in the so-called jungle or tropical rain 
forest, but Paul Swanson, a naturalist 
in Panama during World War II, 
caught most of his specimens in the 
large grassy meadows savannas 
around La Chorrera, Panama. He also 
found three sloths that had been run 
over by cars along the highway. Sloths 
tend to move across these tropical 
in to get from one 
clump of cecropias to another. 


or 


meadows order 

Cecropia trees are especially com- 
mon in the Canal Zone, on cut-over 
land. This suggests that sloths are 
more abundant since man came to the 
jungle than before, because with more 
disturbance of the dense forest, more 
cecropias grow and therefore provide 


distinguish a two-toed sloth from the three-toed. 


. 
’ 


The three claws of the three-toed sloth, 


hair to the base of its claws, and the 


incomplete black mask through its eyes are characters that identify this sloth. 


much more food for three-toed sloths. 

Structurally, the two  sloths * 
easily distinguished. A comparison of 
photographs the three-toed 
sloth, with its three claws on each front 
foot, in contrast to the two claws of its 
cousin. The three-toed sloth has hai 
to the base of its claws, but the two- 


are 


shows 


toed sloth has elongated hairless 
“palms.” The three-toed sloth 
rather pious mien, whereas the two- 
toed seems to have a “chip-on-the- 
shoulder” air. The incomplete black 
mask through the eyes of the three- 


toed increases its harmless appearance. 


has a 


Both species are covered with a mat 
of extremely long hair which gives 
them a deceptively heavy appearance. 
Though about as big as a beaver, the 
weight of a sloth is not nearly so 


* Two-toed (Choloepus hoffmanni) and three-toed 
(Bradypus 


griseus) 
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No living sloth is larger than 
have 


ereat. 
a medium-sized dog and they 
only a stub of a tail. Large two-toed 


sloths weigh about 12 pounds. 


It is interesting that the longest 
hair starts on the abdomen and sweeps 
around and over the back. Since the 
sloth is generally in an inverted po 
sition while traveling along under a 
jungle limb, this arrangement of hain 
permits effective shedding of rainfall. 

Il wo-toed hair that 
grooved, thus providing crevices in 


sloths have is 
which minute plants live. These green 
plants obtain protection and suitable 
environment for their needs; the sloth 
benefits from the camouflage derived 
from the green which 
from gray-green in the dry season to 
a deep green when the jungle is emer- 
ald green during the wet season. The 
relationship between: sloth and green 


color varies 
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fhe untumable nature of a recently 


Captured toed sloth is reminiscent 


ol the behavior of an adult badger of 


out western states, Young badgers may 


tamed and youny sloths may,.to a 


md handling does 


piercing wail of the doomed 

was symbolic of its helpless- 
s. A young sloth might be just as 
Hyatt-Verrill, the ethnol- 


ogist, reported in his book on Panama 


helpless. A 


experiences, that the natives call the 
that 


he was an eyewitness to a harpy eagle 


harpy a sloth eagle. He writes 


swooping down through the jungle to 
sloth. 
and disposed of the mutilated body 


SCI7ZE a He collected the eagle 
of the sloth. Frank Chapman saw a 
young puma on Barro Colorado Island 
eating a three-toed sloth. 

The sloth 
against enemies. He has postures in 
which he “freezes” for long periods 
of time, and his algal cover renders 


has some protection 
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him so inconspicuous that in the day- 
time he might pass for a termite nest. 
Ihe dozen hooked claws of the three- 
toed, or even the 10 hooks of the two- 
toed, provide a tenacious grip on tree 
branches, for he is more than likely, 
though not always, in his inverted po- 
sition when danger threatens. ‘Thus 
the traditional “above-the-branch pred- 
ator,’ such as the jungle cats or the 
eagle, have difficulty in getting to him. 

Sloths have a four-layer inner de- 
fense of 20 pairs of flat ribs, half again 
as Many pairs as most other mammals, 
including the arboreal monkeys. Also, 
it has a hide noioriously hard to pene- 
trate with arrows, and a coat of two 
distinct layers, the inner soft fur and 
the long outer guard hairs. This amaz- 
ingly tough hide probably protects the 
sloth while swimming in waters in- 
fested by pirhanas, a fierce carnivorous 
fish, crocodiles, and electric eels. 

All in all both species of sloths are 
pretty well adapted for survival in the 
jungle; nevertheless, I do not believe 
anyone has studied them well enough 
to know the particular niche into 
which the two species fit. 

There is need for some enterprising 
young naturalist, who is interested in 
tropical animals, to make a study of 
sloths. He could doubtless use the fa- 
cilities of the Barro Colorado Island 
naturalists’ paradise for at least part 
of his studies. He might learn much 
from the Martinique negroes as to 
where they find the two kinds of sloths, 
ind he would want to make observa- 
tions around the grassy savannas in the 
vicinity of the Panama Canal Zone 
where Paul Swanson made some of 
his observations. This study could be 
an intriguing and fruitful investiga- 
tion. There is still much to be learned 
about the behavior of sloths, their 
voice, courtship and_ personality. 
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Purple Finch 


CHARLES TORREY SIMPSON 

Continued from Page 381 
gardens and jungles. People came hun- 
dreds of miles to visit and admire 
them. He was never happier than 
when conducting a group of high 
school students or a party of tourists 
over sylvan paths and lanes, explain- 
ing the bizarre existence of the stran- 
vler fig tree, the amazing cities of in- 
sects on the floor of the forest, the 
charm and wonders of the tropical 
night, when nature sends another shift 
of its workers into action, while the 
daytime forces sleep in strange, se- 


| questered places. In his mid-eighties, 


cataracts on his eyes stopped this 
happy chore. 
In Florida, December 17, 1932, was 


| a gusty, stormy day. Professor Simp- 


son, seated in his living room, could 
feel the sway and give of his staunch 
old house, even if his dim old eyes 


could not see the wild heave and warn- 


A charming reproduction of the Purple 
Finch (plate #4) from the first edition 
Elephant Folio, The Birds of America, by 


John James Audubon. 
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ing toss of the royal palm tree senti- 
nels without. Suddenly he got up un- 
steadily. “Those potted Cereus by the 
greenhouse,” he said, “they must be 
protected.” 

“Don’t go,” his wife pleaded. 

“T'll take care of them,” his daugh- 
ter Marian volunteered. 

Stubbornly he refused their offers 
to help. He made his way slowly, care- 
fully, down the many steps of the 
veranda and across the lawn to the 
ereenhouse where he braced wide 
planks around the precious Cereus. 
Then he staggered back across the 
lawn to the house and steps. After 
long, panting minutes, he reached the 
high veranda, but the effort had been 
too great for him. A few minutes 
later, he died quietly in his 87th year, 


a man who had achieved scientific 


honors, the respect and love of his fel- 
lowmen, and wide acclaim as one of 
Florida’s best-known naturalists. 
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magnificent 
history-making 
collection—for 
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Audubon 
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mals of this country—deer, antelope, 
ferrets, buffaloes—given with their 
common names, their Latin names, 
colors, dimensions, and current range. 
The text, taken from Audubon’s let- 
ters and diaries, is a fascinating ac- 
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volume to Audubon’s. birds has 
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the original editions, which are fabu- 
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176 animal prints: a complete set 
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royal octavo editions, nowhere else 
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sixteen large plates in full color— 
reproduced as exquisitely as modern 


count of his mammoth animal project. 
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CRISIS FOR ALASKAN WILDLIFE—¢ ontin« 


as waterfowl refuges or as waterfowl 
management areas. These Alaskan 
areas should be withdrawn from all 
homestead entry. It would not be nec- 
essary at present and may never be 
necessary to make them refuges. ‘They 
should be preserved, however, in thei 
primitive state for the perpetuation 
of the waterfowl breeding — stocks 
which furnish a very important part 
of the annual flights to the 
south. 

There are in addition certain great 
concentration areas such as the Cold 
Bay-Morzhovoi Bay unit on the Alaska 
Peninsula where the waterfowl from 
the Yukon Delta congregate before 
taking off on the flight to their win- 
tering grounds; the concentration 
areas in the Copper River Flats near 
Cordova; and the similar the 
Stikine Flats at the mouth of the St 
kine River near Wrangell. 

The areas on Copper River Flats 
and at the Stikine Flats should be re 
tained in public ownership as great 
feeding and resting grounds for migra- 
tory birds. Both are important concen- 
some 


great 


area ai 


tration areas. Both are used for 
hunting which is legitimate and could 
be continued. ‘The Stikine Flats are 
now under the administration of the 
Forest Service as a part of a na 
tional forest. Copper River Flats are 
not so protected and should be set 
aside permanently as a marsh area that 
will be left intact for the use of the 
waterfowl and as a public hunting 
ground for the people who live in the 
Prince William Sound area. 

At present all of these concentration 
areas are available for hunting, but 
as hunting pressures mount, it may 
be desirable to set aside certain por- 
tions of them as refuge areas, allowing 
hunting on the balance, as is done in 
many areas in the states. 
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[his is for the future. It is of utmost 
importance that these lands be pre- 
served from any possible homestead- 
ing or the building of hunting lodges 
such as are developing in the Cana- 
dian prairie provinces. Such activity 
destroys the sanctuary now provided 
by remoteness, and if carried far 
enough will certainly decimate the 
breeding populations. 

In recent years, moose have in- 
creased in numbers in some Alaskan 
territory that had been thinly popu- 
lated and the animals have even oc- 
cupied new territory. While the moose 
population is relatively in better con- 
dition than either caribou or sheep, 
this species is feeling the effect of both 
increased legal hunting and poaching. 
enforcement and an ex- 


Setter law 


panded program of conservation edu- 
cation would help to maintain this 
species as well as those now in more 


precarious condition. 


Whooping Crane Book 


Ihe National Audubon 
nounces the forthcoming publication of 
“The Whooping Crane,” by Robert P. 
\llen—a 250-page report of the results 
years’ research into the life his- 
tory of this threatened species. “The 
Whooping Crane,” which is Research Re- 
port No. 3, will be an important contri- 
bution to scientific knowledge about this 
magnificent bird and will aid the en- 
deavor to prevent its extinction. 

\ limited edition is being printed. 
Libraries and members are being given 
the first opportunity to obtain it. Ad- 
vance orders, with a remittance of $3.00 
per copy, may be addressed to the Service 
Department at Audubon House. The vol- 
ume will be mailed promptly upon re- 
ceipt of copies from the printer. 

Other Research Reports previously is- 
sued by the Society are: No. I—“The 
Roseate Spoonbill”; No. 2—“The _ Ivory- 
billed Woodpecker.” 


Society an- 


ol many 
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I have said nothing about fish and 
fish problems since this is too large a 
subject to tackle in a general article. 
Lack of adequate law enforcement is Send 
having just as serious an effect on ef- F 
forts to maintain this resource as it is oF 


with game. These 


All wildlife, a term used here as in- ‘a 
cluding fish, is in a precarious condi- Beautiful Correspondence Notes 
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MEXICAN BIRDS— 


Moving forward quietly, almost on all 
fours to avoid disturbing the vines, I 
saw, directly ahead of me, first the 
huge bole of an ancient tree, then the 
leaves and trailing root-mass of an odd 
orchid, then a curiously opaque patch 
of scarlet, which turned out to be not 
a flower but a bird’s head. I could not 
identify the bird with unaided 
but the binocular enlarged details and 


Moti mnless be- 


eye, 


restored perspective. 
fore me was a big woodpecker, a male 
Flint-bill 
sis)'—a fine bird, considerably bigge 
than a flicker, with strikingly crested, 
large red head, white bill, pale yellow 
eye, thin neck, and black and white 
body. How fearless he seemed to be! 
In my approach I had been obliged to 


(Phloeoceastes guate:nalen- 


break vines and disengage myself from 
thorns, but he had remained where he 
tree itself, 
Now he re- 


was, motionless as the 


watching me _ intently. 
sumed his work, driving his powerful 
bill into the loose bark, scattering it in 
slabs. As he hitched upward I clearly 
saw the two white stripes on his black 


back the black and 


white barring of his under parts. His 


and brownish 
gleaming white bill continued to be 
his most striking feature—that and the 
glossy red head with its ridiculous 
pipe-stem of a neck. Reaching a part 
of the tree from which the bark had 
long since fallen, he gave a sharp dou 
ble rap with his bill. As he flew off, 
white flashed from the linings of his 


broad wings. 


An the Flint-bill 
left, a medium-sized flycatcher darted 


instant after had 


down in front of me, snapped its beak 


loudly in capturing a moth, and re- 


“Guatemalan Iv 
used as a 
not by any i 
the words “ivory 
with the larger 
Campephilus 


by suggeste d 


el 
j 


lied 
r hi 


" inevitably 
lled Woodpe« 
me Flint-billed W 
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turned to its perch. This too was a new 
bird for our list, a fact apparent not 
so much from its coloration as from 
the gentle, whistled pee-oo which ob- 
viously was its characteristic cry. It was 
about the size of a phoebe; indeed, it 
looked a good deal like that bird—but 
it did not wag its tail. It was wholly 
without a striking field-mark, its throat 
and chest being gray, its belly pale 
yellow, its upper parts brownish-olive 
—darker on the crown and slightly 
more rufous on the wing and tail 
feather edgings. It seemed to prefer 
shadowy places and was not quick in 
its movements save when snatching in- 
sects from the air. It was another mem- 
ber of that puzzling Myiarchus group, 
a distinctly Mexican form known as 
Lawrence's Dusky-capped Flycatcher 
(Myiarchus tuberculifer lawrencet) . 
Three gorgeous Black-throated Ori- 
oles (/cterus gularis) ,? again a species 
I had never before seen alive, flew to 
a branch directly overhead and scolded 
me harshly. They were somewhat 
larger than the well known Baltimore 
Oriole, but like that species in being 
golden-orange trimmed with black and 
white. The black was restricted to the 
wings, tail, back, narrow facial mask 
and throat patch; the white to one 
wing-bar and the tertial edgings. The 
orioles’ scolding attracted a flock of 
small birds. Soon the trees about me 
were alive with Myrtle Warblers, a 
few Black-throated Green Warblers, a 
male Yellow-throated Warbler (Den- 
droica dominica), and several indi- 
viduals of a little warbler which we 
had not so far listed. These were rich 
yellow below, gray-blue above, with 
Mb nm Na Fi yng bmg gay my Bm 
stein himself, whose recognition of the black throat (in 
both male and female birds) as a diagnostic character is 
evinced by his choice of the name gularis, would, I 
feel sure, heartily approve of “Black-throated Oriole” 
is a common name. /cterus gularis tamaulipensis, the 


northernmost race of the species, may henceforth be 
known as the Alta Mira Black-throated Oriole 
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Mexico to which we had come—but 


making bird study difficult. 


birds were not by any means its only 
inhabitants. 
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A Balanced Diet 
for Birds 


By John V. Dennis* 


HETHER in the North or South, winter 

or summer, after feeding birds at several 
localities from New England to central Florida, 
I have discovered that it is possible to have a 
large number of birds at the feeding station. 
A lot of coming to our 
not that it 


them feeders does 


necessarily mean requires a severe 


winter and lack of natural foods to bring them 
to us. Birds are year around visitors if we supply 
foods containing above average amounts of vita- 
mins, minerals and other nutritives. This, at 
least, has been my experience. Having met 
other requirements in the way of proper feeder 
locations, sufhcient adjacent plant cover, and 
freedom from disturbance, we have only to sup- 
ply nutritious and palatable foods to make our 
feeding experiments a success. 

lo find out whether bird foods generally used 
contain desired quantities of health and energy- 
giving ingredients, I consulted several wildlife 
nutrition experts, and articles published in the 
Journal of Wildlife Management. I am particu- 
larly indebted to Dr. Ralph B. Nestler, Experi 
ment Station Administrator of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and through the assistance 
I have received from him, I am able to report 
upon the vitamin, mineral, protein, fat and car 
bohydrate content of some of our most-used bird 
foods. 

Wildlife managers and poultry raisers know 
the value of vitamins in raising domestic fowl 
and game birds. While there is no proof that 
birds suffer from vitamin deficiencies in the 
wild, it is to be expected that in times of ad 
verse weather, when the usual sources of food 
are not available, that birds do suffer as a result 
of various vitamin and nutritional deficiencies. 
\ bird can starve just as quickly on a diet lack 
g in the essential food elements as if it had no 
food at all. Many of the fruits and seeds which 
are not eaten by birds under normal conditions 
probably have little food value and could not 
sustain birds for long. 


im 


It is reasonable to suppose that a bird, just 
as most humans, will have a natural taste for 


“Birds are year round visitors to our feeders if we supply foods with above average 


vitamins and minerals.” 


Photograph of blue jay taking peanut by Leafie Watt. 
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Sunflowers are easily raised and the seeds 
are a rich source of protein for many kinds | 
of birds. Photograph by John K. Terres. 


foods and a desire for foods which answer most 
of its dietary and nutritional requirements if it 
can get those foods. It is well known that vari- 
ous grazing animals, if given a choice, prefer 
foods grown in fertile soil to those grown in 
poor soil. 

Some foods have a much higher fiber content 
than others. The fiber product has little or no 
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Wonderful NEW Recordings of 
51 Bird Songs 


AMERICAN 
BIRD SONGS 


Volume 


Five new twelve-inch vinylite records bring 
51 bird songs right into your home. These re- 
cordings, made in natural habitats, feature 
North American warblers, birds of gardens 
and shade trees, of the roadsides, of lakes 
and marshes—familiar birds not heard on 
the first album. 


The bird songs are spaced on the five big rec- 
ords so that you can find the ones you want 
quickly, and an announcer identifies each 
bird before it sings. Here you will hear the 
songs of the bluebird, the red-eyed towhee, 
the coot, the limpkin, the oven-bird, and 


many others. 


Five Twelve-inch Vinylite Records, Ten Sides, 
in a Decorative Album. Recorded for the AIl- 
bert R. Brand Bird Song Foundation, Lab- 
oratory of Ornithology, Cornell University. 


For 78 r.p.m. machines. $10.50 postpaid 
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Birds usually feed upon sumac fruits 
when other foods are not available. 
Photograph by John K. Terres. 


nutritional value. Unless the fiber content is 
balanced by a useful food element, birds would 
receive little if any value from such foods. Al- 
though sunflower seeds, for example, have a 
high fiber content (28.6 per cent) this is more 
than offset by the richness of their protein 
content, which is similar to animal protein. 
Sumac fruits, which are usually taken by birds 
only after other foods are depleted, except for 
high vitamin A content, are lacking in other 
necessary food elements. As Dr. Nestler puts it 
“sumac would not support birds very 
long.” Indeed, it might well hasten a bird’s end. 
Dr. Paul Errington,* examined flickers 
which had starved in Iowa during the winter, 
writes: it appeared that they were much 
weakened by improper food, too large a pro- 
portion of indigestible seeds, mainly those of the 
sumac, and not enough animal food, which or- 
dinarily amounts to more than half the average 


alone 


who 


food supply.” 

Under most circumstances, birds can 
pected to have a sufficiency of vitamins in their 
diets. Vitamin A, essential for the vitality of im- 
portant cell tissues, is obtained by humans 
through eating carrots, butter, egg yolk, liver 
oils and fruit juices. Birds obtain carotene or 
vitamin A in various fruits, berries and seeds. 
Rose hips, smartweed seeds, bittersweet and su- 
mac fruits are excellent sources of vitamin A. 

\t the feeding station yellow corn is prob- 
the best source of vitamin A. It contains 


be ex- 


ably 


* Bulletin 174, Life Histories of North American Wood 
C. Bent, U. S. National Museum, 1939, pp. 
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2,270 units per pound, although a food with 
1,000 units is adequate to supply birds with their 
average requirements of this vitamin. It is also 
rich in vitamins B; and Be. White corn, on the 
other hand, has no vitamin A and _ smaller 
amounts of other vitamins than has yellow corn. 
Pecan nuts, a highly popular food with birds, 
contain vitamins A and B. 

Calcium is highly important to a bird's diet. 
It is essential to form bones, grow feathers and 
produce egg shells. In proportion to size, birds 
need far Poultry 
raisers know that they must supply liberal quan 


more calcium than we do. 


tities if they are to have healthy chickens, and 
hens which will produce eggs with strong shells. 
Thus there is a ready market for such calcium 
rich substances as oyster shell and coquina rock 


ground to the right degree of fineness. 


FEED THE BIRDS NOW! 
Try Beginner's Luck 


PACKARD FEEDER and fill of 
Packard Bird Food $2.50 postpaid. 
Everything for Wild Birds 
Catalog free 


WINTHROP PACKARD 
Plymouth 3, Mass. 


Now is the time to prepare 
for winter with 


BEGINNER’S GUIDE TO 


Attracting Birds 


By LEON AUGUSTUS HAUSMAN 


The author of the popular Field Book of Eastern 
Birds now provides bird lovers with a highly prac- 
Freely illus- 
trated with pen and ink sketches by Jackson Miles 
Abbott text how to 
build feeding stations, bird houses, seed trays, and 
other bird Intended for both 
the city bird fancier, the book de- 
scribes and evaluates different bird foods, and tells 
what to feed different birds in fall, winter, and 


tical handbook on attracting birds. 


and the author, the shows 


attracting devices. 
and country 


spring, and what bushes and trees to plant to help 
attract them to the garden, yard, or terrace. Com- 
prehensive and_ eminently 
practical, this guide is a must 
for all bird lovers. 


With 27 


qu 
nd 


“prTAAcTAms 
grands 


ot 
pages of illustra 
a simple key for 


re Bag 
ready identification, 


$2.00 at all bookstores 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


A WONDERFUL 


New 
WILD 
BIRD 
FEED 


Now Acatilable 
at Very 
Reasonable Prices 


r 
Turot GH new, improved processes, the large 
pecan shelling plants in Georgia are now able 
to separate the broken nut meats at low cost, 
and produce a clean, standardized product com 
mercially free of shell for bird feeders. A little 
goes a long way as it is a rich, concentrated 
feed. Pecan nut meats contain 71.2% natural 
fat, 11% protein, and 13.3% carbohydrate, 
Rich in lime and iron, with significant amounts 
of Vitamins A and B. Calories 3633 per pound, 
Wild birds, with their high body temperatures, 
instinctively crave it, especially during cold and 
inclement weather. But they like it at all times, 
once they discover its qualities! Over 40 species, 
insect and fruit eaters as well as seed eaters, 
have partaken of it at one Georgia feeding sta- 
tion! 

Order medium coarse Pecano for tray feed- 
ing, and medium fine for mixing with beef suet 
for all types of suet feeders. Price 25c per 
pound in 10 and 25 pound containers, F.O.B. 
Albany, Georgia. 50 pound containers, $10.25. 
15¢ per pound in lots of 100 pounds and up- 
wards. Personal checks acceptable. 


Pecano Bird Feed Company 


110 West Street 


Albany, Georgia 
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: : = 210 MADISON AVENUE 
Wher 
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To commemorate this Audubon Centennial Year 
we have assembled many attractive articles decorat- 
ed with reproductions of the work of John James 
Audubon. The following list comprises the lovely 
items you may purchase for your home or for gifts 
for your friends. e 
Audubon plates and tea 
cups and saucers 
* 
Audubon wall paper (song 
birds, game birds) 
+ 
Audubon metal trays and 
waste paper baskets 
° 


Audubon tiles 
« 


Audubon prints 
. 


Audubon note 
post cards 


paper and 


* 
Audubon plaques 
> 


Audubon place mats 
© 


Audubon chintz 
es 


The Audubon Centennial 


Stamps 


The Audubon Centennial 
Christmas Card 


and 


For Further Details Write to 
The Service Department 


National Audubon Society 
1000 Sth New York 28, N. Y. 
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Wild birds satisfy their need for calcium by 
eating grit, pieces of egg shell, broken snail 
shells and similar objects. It is probable that 
crows, blue jays and other species of birds be- 
come nest robbers in order to satisfy their need 
for calcium. 

Mrs. Josephine V. Willis* tells of the sad plight 
of a Nyassaland love bird which was brought 
to her for treatment. The bird was virtually 
featherless and would pull out any feathers that 
started to grow. Then she discovered that South 
\frican birds are particularly subject to scurvy 
as a result of calcium deficiency. Making use of 
this knowledge, she began feeding the bird wa- 
ter-cress and nasturtium greens, both rich in cal- 
cium. The bird recovered quickly. 

\long with calcium, phosphorus helps grow 
bones and feathers. Birds get it from plants, 
insects and grit. Certain plant seeds contain 
enough to satisfy a bird’s requirements. Dr. 
Nestler lists the following seeds and their per- 
centages of phosphorus: 

soybeans 0.6 per cent 
0.85 ~ 
0.46 3 
0.3 5 
0.32 - 


sunflower seed 
cowpeas 
corn 


sorghum 


The tiny particles of stone, cinders and other 
hard objects which birds swallow serve as grind- 
ing agents, and even more important, supply 
needed minerals, particularly calcium and phos- 
phorus. There is a great deal of variation in the 
amount of grit needed by birds. Some birds do 
not seem to take grit while others require large 
amounts. Fruit and grain-eatgng birds often get 
along without any grit at alf. Hard seeds taken 
by these birds serve as grinding agents while 
they also contain some calcium. Birds such as 
the goldfinch, purple finch and evening gros- 
beak, which eat large amounts of seeds and 
other plant foods, require large quantities of 
grit. This need is often seasonal as a bird’s diet 
may vary from leaf buds during the winter and 
spring to fruits and seeds during the summer 
fall. 


Ihe need for grit is often the greatest during 
the winter, a season when it may be difficult to 
find as a result of snow and ice. This is a time 
when birds may sometimes be seen clinging to 
sides of stone buildings or searching about roofs. 
Ihe explanation for such behavior may be 
found when we notice that the birds are finding 
bits of mortar between bricks or finely cracked 
stone present in roofing shingles. 


and 
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*“Food! Food! 
February 1947, pp 
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We can remedy this by supplying a certain YEAR AROUND BIRD FEEDER 
amount of grit in our bird food mixtures or game 
clearing snow from driveways or ash piles so as $250 , 
to leave exposed hard particles which birds can shies 
utilize. Oyster shell, ground to several fine sizes, | NO C.0.D. 


makes an excellent type of grit since it is rich in 12” High 


calcium. On the other hand, coarse sand is not | iat Seon anil 
. © . . " > ; * ; > ¢ > y To bas 
as satisfactory since it may be largely composed | deiidaliaind 


of particles of quartz or silica which have no Humming Birds in Snciinted Other Birds in 
calcium content. Summer Winter. 


To be continued in the January-February Roof protects food—Helde ample feed eupply— 
. Resists insects—Two feeding trays furnished— 
1952 issue Change trays and food—Same feeder becomes 

All Year Around Feeder. 


| H. R. DAVIS Crystal Falls, Mich. 
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PACKARD PRICE $5.50 PATRONIZE AUDUBON MAGAZINE 
HANGING } Please Add ADVERTISERS! 


FEEDER Postage on They are helping to build the magazine 
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Bird Food Automatically Send for Folder 4, Just issued and see the 28 photographs show- 


ing how simple, inexpensive feeders will bring unusual birds 
right to your grounds. 


Read THE SIX RULES FOR ATTRACTING WILD BIRDS. 
Catalogue free—“Everything for Wild Birds” A postcard will bring full information. 


WINTHROP PACKARD HOWES BIRD ATTRACTORS 


Plymouth 3, Massachusetts 2074 Perry Road, Norwalk, Connecticut. 


The Perfect Wintertime Friend for Your Feathered Friends! 


ALL-GLASS WILD BIRD FEEDING STATION 
onty © 5° COMPLETE 


POSTPAID ANYWHERE IN U.S.A. 


The wild birds will love you when you install one 
of these all-glass feeders for them. It’s the most 
complete and convenient feeding station ever de- 
vised. Plastic-covered jute rope and cadmium- 
coated hardware are weather-resistant. Feeder never 
needs painting, can’t rust or warp. 8” high, 81%” 
wide. Easily assembled and installed, easily refilled. 
Complete with instructions and two pounds of wild 
bird seed. 
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Books Advertised in this 
issue are available 
through the SERVICE DE- 
PARTMENT — National 
Audubon Society 


WILDLIFE IN COLOR, by Roger 
Tory Peterson $ 3.00 
NORTH WITH THE SPRING, by 
Edwin Way Teale 
THE BAY, by Gilbert Klingel 
THE LIVING TIDE, by N. J. 
Berrill 
WONDERS OF THE  SEA- 
SHORE, by Jacquelyn Berrill 
AUDUBON’S ANIMALS, edited 
and compiled by Alice Ford 
FALL OF THE SPARROW, by 
Jay Williams 
TIME OF SWALLOWS, 
Mae Winkler Goodman 
FTHUNDER WINGS: THE STORY 
OF A RUFFED GROUSE, by 
Olive A. Earle 
GOLDEN HAMSTERS, 
bert S. Zim 
STRIPE: THE STORY OF A 
CHIPMUNK, by Robert M. Me- 
Clung 
AS FAR AS 


5.00 
1.00 


1.00 
2.50 
12.50 


3.00 


by 


IN 


Her- 


by 


THE YUKON, by 
Florence Page Jaques, illus- 
trated by Francis Lee Jaques 

PHOTOGRAPHY AFIELD, by Or- 
mal I. Sprungman 

FAVORITE BIRDS OF AMER- 
ICA, by J. J. Audubon, with 
text by Kenneth D. Morrison 

FAVORITE ANIMALS OF AMER- 
ICA, by J. J. Audubon, with 
text by Kenneth D. Morrison 

UNION BAY, by Harry W. Hig- 
man and Earl J. Larrison 

BEGINNER’S GUIDE TO 
TRACTING BIRDS, by 
Augustus Hausman 

MEXICAN BIRDS, 
Miksch Sutton 

UP THE MISSOURI WITH AUL- 
DUBON (Journal of Edward 
Harris), edited by John Fran- 
cis McDermott 

THE FLIGHT OF 
John H. Storer 

THE SANDHILL CRANES, by L. 
H. Walkinshaw 


AT- 
Leon 
by George 


10.00 


BIRDS, 


by 


SERVICE DEPARTMENT 
NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 
1000 Fifth Avenue, New York 28. N. Y. 
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By Monica de Ia Salle 


\ GUIDE TO BIRD FINDING EAST OF 


IHE MISSISSIPPI 

By Olin Sewall Pettingill, Jr.. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, New York, 1951. Illus. by George 
Miksch Sutton. 734 x 434 in., 659 pp. Indexed 
$5.00. 


An excellent bird-finding guide which will 
be of as much use to the natyralist as the bird 
watcher. Classified by states, detailed informa- 
tion is given on physiographic regions, biologi- 
cal communities, species of birds, representative 
types of habitats, important bird concentration 
points, and sanctuaries. Thg author also lists 
institutions of ornithological interest—museums, 
libraries and ornithological societies, with their 
addresses. A comprehensive index gives species 
of birds and birding localities. 


JOHN BURROUGHS’ AMERICA; SELEC- 
LIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF THE 
HUDSON RIVER NATURALIST 


Edited with an introduction by Farida A. 
Wiley, foreword by Julian Burroughs, Devin- 
idair Co., New York, 1951. 834 x 6 in., 304 
pp. Illus. by Francis Lee Jaques. Indexed. 
S400. 


Che best of John Burroughs belongs with the 
great nature writing of all times. This excellent 
Burroughs anthology, beautifully illustrated by 
Francis Lee Jaques’ famous line drawings, is a 
literary delight. The reader will find essays on 
birds, mammals, trees and flowers, and will agree 
with Burroughs that “the most precious things 
in life are near at hand, without money, and 
without price.” 


FALL OF THE SPARROW 

By Jay Williams, with an introductory chap- 
ter by Stanley Edgar Hyman, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, New York, 1951. 834 x 534 in., 158 
pp. Illus. by Richard Taylor. Indexed. $3.00. 
1621 
this 


Dedicated to the cahow “extinct from 
to 1951 who brought himself back alive,” 
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is the story of why certain species of birds and 
other animals have vanished from the face of 
the earth and why others are threatened with 
extinction. The witty style, which reminds one 
of Will Cuppy’s “How to Become Extinct,” 
makes this little book easily readable as well as 
informative, although a better index would 
have added considerably to its value. 


AS FAR AS THE YUKON 


By Florence Page Jaques, Harper & Brothers, 
New York, 1951. 834 x 61% in., 241 pp. Illus. 
by Francis Lee Jaques. Indexed. $4.00. 


Another joyous journey of this author-artist 
team is related and illustrated with humor and 
charm in this delightful book. This time the 
emphasis is on wildflowers; but wilderness for- 
ests and wild gardens, birds and other animals 
—and little known railroads—make the reader 
feel he should also go up the Yukon by way 
of Texas and enjoy a leisurely trip, having fun 
all the way. 


AMERICAN WILDLIFE AND PLANTS; A 
GUIDE TO WILDLIFE FOOD HABITS: 
THE USE OF TREES, SHRUBS, WEEDS 
AND HERBS BY BIRDS AND MAMMALS 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


By Alexander C. Martin, Herbert S. Zim and 
Arnold L. Nelson, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
New York, 1951. 94, x 6% in., 500 pp. In- 
dexed. $7.50. 


Prepared under the direction of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service, this book will be most useful 
to all interested in wildlife, whether they are 
technicians, naturalists, bird students, garden- 
ers, foresters, or botanists. Information is given 
on foods, particularly plant parts, ranges, with 
distribution maps, habits and economics of 
American wildlife and the value of the differ- 
ent genera of trees, shrubs, weeds, aquatics and 
cultivated crops to various kinds of wildlife in 
different parts of the country. Excellent line 
drawings add attractiveness to this informative 
reference book. 


) nn (0) mm (0) a (| 
John H. Storer’s 
THE FLIGHT OF BIRDS 
A layman’s guide to understanding 
177 illustrations, 112 pages $2.50 


CRANBROOK INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE 
Bloomfield Hills, Michigan 


New Nature Books 
for boys and girls 


Thunder Wings: 
The Story of a 
Ruffed Grouse 


OLIVE L. EARLE 


Accurate, realistic story of a ruffed 
grouse from birth to maturity. Beau- 
tifully illustrated by the author. 
Large, easy-to-read type. Ages 6-10. 
$2.00. 


Golden 
Hamsters 


HERBERT S. ZIM 


Fascinating information about these 
popular pets: their history and be- 
haviour, how to raise and care for 
them. Illustrated by Herschel War- 
tik. Ages 8-12. $2.00. 


Stripe: 
The Story of a 
Chipmunk 


ROBERT M. MeCLUNG 


Delightful story of a year in the life 
of a chipmunk. Stunning pictures by 
the author, many in color, portray 
the plants and animals in a chip- 
munk’s world. Ages 6-10. $2.00. 


At all bookstores 


MORROW JUNIOR BOOKS 
WILLIAM Morrow & COMPANY 
425 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 
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RICHARD G. BEIDLEMAN* 


... To see... and report ... and read... 
is to join an ever increasing number of birding 
enthusiasts who are pursuing—and reveling in—the 
hobby of the half century. 

Sincerely yours, 

RicHarv Goocu BemLemMAN 


Audubon Field Notes 


$2 A YEAR 
(six issues) 
1000 Fifth Avenue, New York 28, N. Y. 


¢ article by Richard G. Beidleman on page 368.) 


CHRISTMAS BIRD COUNT DATES 
December 22 - December 30, 1951 
(Deadline for copy, January 14, 1952) 


New color slide set of small mammals of 
North America. The following 2x2 color 
slides can help you with your nature pro- 
gram. (50c¢ each or 4.00 per set) 


M-1 Cottontail Rabbit M-6 Muskrat 
M-2 Deer Mouse M-7 Opossum 
M-8 Red Fox 
M-9 Shrew 


M-10 Woodchuck 


M-3 Gray Squirrel 
M-4 Meadow Mouse 
M-5 Red Bat 


Photo and Film Dept.—A 
NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 
1000 5th Avenue, New York 28, N. Y. 


AUDUBON’S ANIMALS; THE 

RUPEDS OF NORTH AMERICA 

Compiled and edited by Alice Ford, Thomas 

Y. Crowell, New York, 1951. 12 x 9 in 

pp. Illus. Indexed. $12.50. 

This is as much an artistic achievement as a 
reference book for anyone interested in animal 
portraiture and Audubon’s work. Carefully 
edited and illustrated with beautiful colored 
and black and white plates, all of Audubon’s 
“Quadrupeds of North America” are now re- 
produced for the first time since the original 
publication 100 years ago. 


QUAD. 


\ FIELD GUIDE TO THE SHELLS OF 
OUR ATLANTIC AND GULF COAST 
By Percy A. Morris. Revised and enlarged 
edition. Houghton Mifflin, Boston, 1951. 7x 
434 in., 236 pp. Illus. with photographs. 
Indexed. $3.75. 

The purpose of this book is primarily iden- 
tification. Descriptions with a brief mention of 
habits, habitats, and distribution are completed 
by photographs (some in color) which illustrate 
every species mentioned. Common as well as 
scientific names are given, with easy reference 
through the index and a short glossary of de 
scriptive terms at the end of the volume. 


NORTH WITH THE SPRING; A NAT- 

URALIST’S RECORD OF A 17,000 MILE 

JOURNEY WITH THE NORTH AMER- 

ICAN SPRING. 

By Edwin Way Teale, Dodd, Mead & Co., 

New York, 1951. 934 x 534 in., 388 pp. Illus. 

with photographs by the author. Indexed. 

$5.00. 

his charmingly written “Guide to the 
Spring” takes the reader from Louisiana and 
Florida through Tennessee, the Carolinas and 
Virginias to northern New England. The fas- 
cination and beauty of nature’s great awaken- 
ing are vividly described by the author, and il- 
lustrated with his fine photographs. 


Children’s Books 

OUTDOOR ADVENTURES 

By Hal H. Harrison, Vanguard Press, Inc., 

New York, 1951. 10 x 634 in., 128 pp. Photo- 

graphs by the author. Indexed. $2.75. 

Ihis is the story of how Billy and Jane dis- 
cover the excitement and wonders of the out- 
of-doors, in their own backyard, in the park, 
or in the woods. Illustrated with many photo- 
graphs, this little book is both interesting and 
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educational. Youngsters from 6 to 16, as well as 
their parents, will find in it many suggestions 
for nature activities. 


IFHUNDER WINGS: STORY OF A 
RUFFED GROUSE 
By Olive L. Earle, Wm. Morrow & Co., New 
York, 1951. 814 x 634 in., 48 pp. Illus. $2.00. 
Set in large easy-to-read type, this delight 
fully illustrated little book tells just how a 
ruffed grouse lives, what it eats and how it de 
velops from the time it is hatched until it finds 


THE 


its own mate a year later. 


Christmas Gifts 


Throughout this issue of Audubon Magazine 
are many Christmas gift suggestions. We hope 
you will take advantage of the fine items offered 
—both for children and adults.—The Editors. 
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L. H. Walkinshaw’s 
THE SANDHILL CRANES 
A full life history report 
202 pages, richly illustrated $3.50 


CRANBROOK INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE 
Bloomfield Hills, Michigan 


OUTDOOR GUIDES For 


WINTER DAYS— 
AND NIGHTS 


Authoritative, 
Interesting, 
Attractive 


Audubon Nature Bulletins 
(10 cents each) 


Discover HOW ANIMALS LIVE IN 


Read about WINTER SLEEP, 
THAT HIBERNATE 


WINTER 
ANIMALS 


Recognize COMMON TREES AND THEIR 
T 


Wics 


On long winter nights STUDY THE STARS | 


If you are going south, visit EVERGLADES 
NATIONAL PARK 
Send 50 cents for these 5 Bulletins to 


NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 
1000 Fifth Avenue, New York 28, N. Y. 


Complete annotated list of 60 Audubon 
Nature Bulletins will be sent on request. 


| 


} 


What are the 

chances of man 

not becoming 
extinct? 


Darwin wrote about the origin of species; 
now, Jay Williams has written about their 
extinction. 


“His book is packed with fascinating facts 
about the disappearing—and sometimes re- 
appearing—bison and beaver, about wolves, 
lions, tigers, koalas (teddy bears)—and even 
‘mermaids’ and ‘dragons.’ An obvious differ- 
ence between Mr. Williams and most of the 
authorities is that he evidently enjoys not 
only facts, but also writing about them, and 
he writes well.”—N.Y. Herald Tribune 


“The author drives home the point—the ex- 
tinction of whole subspecies of peoples. The 
brutal propensities that are so casually loosed 
on defenseless animals are apt to backfire on 
men to their own destruction. Mr. Williams 
has sent forth a warning of clear and present 
danger.”—Christian Science Monitor 


“An entertaining and easily read book... 
The impact of man’s development upon spe- 
cies is dramatically yet accurately told. This 
book is the most readable and comprehensive 
treatment of the story of extinct and vanish- 
ing animals to date.’,—EDWARD H. GRA- 
HAM, author of The Land and Wildlife 


Fall of the 
Sparrow 


By Jay WILLIAMs 
Introduction by 

STANLEY EpGAR HyMAN 
Illustrated by 

RICHARD TAYLOR 


$3.00 at all 
bookstores 


UNIVERSITY } 


PRESS ' 
; 
114 Fifth Ave a 


OXFORD 


N.Y. 11 
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When writing advertisers, please mention Audubon Magazine 


NOVEMBER-DECEMBER, 195! 


CLASSIFIED 


clgssified advertising 
minimum order $3.00 


Rates for 
15¢ a word; 


SAVE 50% ON NEW BINOCULARS! Free catalog. Free 


book, “How To Select Binoculars." Write today! Bush- 
nell’s 43-J211. Green, Pasadena 1, California. 


WE ARE BINOCULAR SPECIALISTS, See our recent 
“Know Your Binoculars” articles in Audubon Magazine 
how to use, choose and check a binocular. Reprint now 
available—10¢. Also send for our free list of new and 
reconditioned binoculars. Includes all American, German 
and Japanese binoculars that pass our exacting laboratory 
tests, some as low as $20. We ship on 20 days’ trial. 
Liberal trade-in on old glasses. We also repair and coat 
all makes of binoculars; if yours is not in good condition, 
send it to us for free estimate. We've been serving birders 
since 1923; let us solve your binocular problem. The 
r ¥ 


Reicherts, Mirakel Repair Co., Mount Vernon 2, 


BOOKS on Birds, 
New or out-of-print 
throp, lowa. 


History subjects 
Pierce's, Win- 


Natural 
furnished. 


Mammals, 
Catalogs 


BOOKFINDER. World-wide search. Any book. Any sub- 
ject. Send wants. Falconry specialist. R. Hecht, Box 
4206-A, Tower Grove Station, St. Louis 16, Missouri. 
NATURAL SCIENCE 2x2 full color identified slides. In- 
sects, minerals, geology, wildflowers, trees, clouds, wild- 
life. Lists free. Purchasers receive informative literature 
Scott Lewis, 2500 North Beechwood, Hollywood 28, Calif. 
BIRD PHOTOGRAPHS. Twelve 
glorious direct color, $5.00. Two 
Stemen, Goshen, Indiana. 


exclusive 2x2 slides in 
with list $1.00. J. 


BINOCULARS. Eventually you will want the finest, new, 
latest models—Hensoldt, Zeiss, Marburg-Lahn, $80 up 
“Langguth’s,”” 1901 Taggart, Boise, Idaho. 

GROWING WOODLAND 
Eleanor Birdseye is the ideal gift 
talking about having a wildflower garden Killian’s, 
Natural History Books, 1043 Carroll Street, Brooklyn 25, 
New York. 


PLANTS by 


for anyone 


Clarence and 
having or 
$4.00 


original. 16 mm. Koda- 
amateur photog- 


Willoughby, 


MOVIE FOOTAGE WANTED, 
chrome of birds and other wildlife by 
rapher. A. M. Dewey, 3 E. 336th Street, 
Ohio. 

EXCITING CURIOS and native handicrafts 
world. Useful, decorative or collector items. List 

Genesee Curios, Box 1161, Rochester 3, N. Y. 

SECURE YOUR OUT-OF-PRINT new and old books from 
the AUDUBON BOOK SERVICE, 415 Lincoln Avenue 
Brooklyn 8, N. Y 


use - 


the handy 
envelope 
inserted in this magazine 


for Christmas 
Gift Subscriptions to 
AUDUBON MAGAZINE 


Whe ers, pl 


NATURE IN THE NEWS —C ontinued from Page 373 
And so are wet sticks when they connect with 
leads and returns. 


Birds Protected by Law 


The birds are protected by the State Con- 
servation laws just about as well as a creature 
can be protected. The power men have found 
the only solution to their problem is to provide 
a sturdy three-foot-by-three-foot platform neat 
a transmission line. When such a platform is 
“baited” with a few sticks, a nest-building os- 
prey can usually be attracted away from the 
high voltage. 

This year, Mr. 
crew ol men, spent two weeks getting twenty 


Young and his son, with a 


new nesting spots ready for the migration on 
Island. They even cleaned up old nests, 
where familiar Mr. 
Peterson cares for fifteen osprey nests, all an 


Ram 


ospreys were expected. 


nually occupied. 


Ihe New York Telephone Company said it 
didn't know how many osprey poles it has put 
up between Amagansett and Montauk, but it’s 
a lot. 


The known as the sea 
hawk or fish hawk, is an eagle-sized bird that 
fish. Its sometimes weighs 100 
pounds, and smaller birds (grackles and spar 


osprey, commonly 


ives on nest 


rows) live in the base of it. 


Correction 


Iwo errors of the sort that make editors pre- 
maturely gray crept into the July-August 1951 
issue Of Audubon Magazine. In Miss Ashton’s 
“The Sisters,” our 
readers to please substitute bank swallows for 


article, Audubon we ask 
cliff swallows in the sentence on page 247, lines 
7 and 8, “Cliff swallows bored their holes in 


the clay banks of White Creek, etc.” 


For the answers to, “Questions Nature Style,” 
which appeared on page 217, refer to page 259. 
From Answer No. 12, about the pronghorn 
antelope, please delete the phrase “it signals 
with its tail to tell of danger.” The pronghorn 
does not signal with its tail, which is so small 
that it would not be visible at a great distance 
from the animal. It does signal with the white 
rump-patches, formed of long white hairs, which 
are raised on end by pronghorn antelopes when 
they are excited or alarmed.—The Editors. 
mention Audubon Magazine 
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Erglore “ America’s Tropic Wilderness with 


Naturalists to Guide You 


Okcechobee-Kissimmee “Fours: 


These two-day trips by station wagon, running every Tuesday- 
Wednesday and Friday-Saturday from Jan. 15 to March 22. are led 
by Alexander Sprunt, Jr.. and start at Okeechobee City. Good 
roads take you across palm-dotted grasslands of south Florida. 
Open prairies, dark hammocks, cypress swamps and marshes offer 
you varied scenery, and the chance to see wildeats. raccoons. wood 
ducks, cranes, burrowing owls and caracaras., ibises. herons and 


egrets fly or feed in thousands close by. 


Everglades National Park “Tours: 


From Miami as a base, trips by station wagon and boat will operate 


from November 30, 1951 through April 30, 1952. 


One-day trips will run every Sunday, Wednesday and Friday from 
November 30 through January 6, 1952. Tourist= will explore this 
fascinating Park region both by station wagon and boat on these 


trips. 


Two-day trips will start on January 15, 1952 and run every Tues- 
day-Wednesday and Friday-Saturday through April 30. On the 
first day vou thrill to the sight of fabulous wood ibis and egret 
rookeries in the Cuthbert Lake region. That night is spent at 
Tavernier on Key Largo and the next day you cruise on Florida 
Bay—the haunt of rare great white herons, reddish egrets. bald 


eagles, migrant shore birds and the incredible roseate spoonbills. 


ptudubou Wildlife “fours 


For Reservations and Illustrated Folders 
write to 
NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 
13 McAllister Arcade, Miami 32, Fiorida 


AUDUBON 
CENTENNIAL 
STAMPS 


_ SA¥QR YOUR 
Ro -. /STMAS 
In Fall € olor LETTERS AND | 
24 TO A SHEET Ch, AKACES | 


ONLY $1.00 FOR 2 SHEETS 


} 

fs Your friends will commént about your 
holiday mail if it is decorated with 
colorful Audubon Centegnial Stamps 
Every stamp you use benpfits the con 
servation program of the National A 
dubon 5a Order a number o 
so you'll have enough bo 
mail and to include se 
Christmas gifts. 


Order Now! FROM 
National Audubon Society 


1000 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 28, N. Y¥. 


Minimum order $1.00 


THIS PUBLICATION IS REPRO— 
DUCED BY AGREEMENT WITH THE 
COPYRIGHT OWNER. EXTENSIVE 


DUPLICATION OR RESALE WITH- 
OUT PERMISSION IS PROHIBITED. 


